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Skyline 
of a new kind of city 





WITH ACRE after acre of towers, 
fractionating columns and collector 
tanks gleaming against the Texas 
sky, this new plant of Celanese Cor- 
poration of America in both size and 
capacity is a mechanical city dedi- 
cated to synthetics. Many of its 
facilities for producing a vast range 
of synthetic organic chemicals are 
unique—and so efficient that the en- 
tire plant operates with clockwork 
precision. 

Here is modern chemistry on the 
grand scale—a new, important 
source of chemicals produced by 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 














advanced methods from abundant 
natural gas. Here are both the stand- 
ard organic chemicals of industry, 
the “bread-and-butter” materials of 
countless industries...and also 
many specialized compounds that 
have largely been laboratory curi- 
osities, but which new Celanese 
processes now make possible on a 
commercial production basis. 














Here likewise is advanced re- 
search in organic synthesis, paral- 
leling Celanese research in 
synthetic textiles and plastics—a 
source and service for limitless 
products that will contribute to a 
higher standard of American living. 
Celanese Corporation of America, 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 
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WHAT IS MANAGEMENT? 


Management is as old as the hills. There is noth- 
ing complicated about it at all. It is a natural 


function of human society. 


A man and a woman marry, set up housekeep- 
ing, and raise a family. Both are managers. 


They manage as they buy a home, educate the 
children, plant a garden, pick out a car. a re- 
frigerator, a piano. A hundred decisions a day 


around the house are management decisions. 


Management occurs at all levels in government, 
charity, education, lodge. It is the plumber with 
his helper, the elevator starter, the superinten- 


deut of schools, the master of the grange. 


But, in America, management probably has had 
its most scientific application in business. 


Business management, even before World War I, 
helped build up a volume of production sur- 
passing that of any other nation. In World 
War II, the results were even more spectacular. 
America outproduced all other countries combined. 


By 1941, the value of an hour of work in terms 
of the staple necessities of life, bread and butter, 
had so been raised that an American could buy 
from 2 to 8 times as much as a man in Europe. 
This didn’t just happen. 
. ° ° 

Neither the men and women in industry nor the 
money in industry can be effective without good 
management. Nothing else is so important to 
the workers’ welfare, the investors’ welfare or 


the public welfare. 


N.W. AVER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, 


Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 
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OPA controls. Administrator Bowles an- 
nounced that controls will be eased or 
ended only as supplies and facilities be- 
come available in large enough quantity. 

Rent control. Rent controls will be end- 
ed in 75 to 100 war production cities with- 
in the next four or five months. But, be- 
ginning September 15, tenants must be 
given six months’ instead of the present 
three months’ notice before they may be 
evicted by a buyer wanting to move in 
himself. OPA reported evictions “at an 
alarming rate” now that many tenants 
are facing temporary unemployment. 

Shoes. Mr. Bowles predicted that all 
shoe rationing would be removed before 
the end of the year. 

Tires. All restrictions were lifted on the 
number of passenger-automobile, motor- 
cycle and bicycle tires to be manufac- 
tured. But tire rationing is expected to 
continue most of the rest of this year. 

Meat. Meat rationing will be ended by 
the end of the year, Mr. Bowles said. 

Fats and oils. These will continue in 
tight supply into 1946. 

Sugar. Sugar will remain tight for an 
unpredictable time to come. 


Travel. Restrictions on civilian travel 
are being eased. 

Air travel. Beginning October 15, civil- 
ians can travel on domestic commercial 
air lines without any priority. Air priori- 
ties for military and essential civilian 
travel are being cut from 100,000 a month 
to less than 15,000 a month on September 
15 and will be abolished October 15. 
Priority controls also will be dropped for 
flights to and from other countries in the 
Western Hemisphere. They will be con- 
tinued for the time being for trans-At- 
lantic and trans-Pacific air lines. 

Train reservations. The ODT has ex- 
tended from five days to fourteen days the 
advance time for making railroad reserva- 
tions. Beginning September 16, railroads 
may add trains or equipment to their 
present schedules. 


Passports. This country and Bermuda 
have lifted all passport requirements for 
American citizens visiting Bermuda. 


Naval aviation. The Navy announced 
it will continue to make flight training 
available to 17 and 18-year-old high-school 
graduates, or students now in their last 
semester of high school or secondary school. 


“E” awards. The Army and Navy an- 
nounced termination of the “E” award pro- 
gram which recognized outstanding con- 
tributions to the war effort by industry. 
Approximately 5 per cent of all war plants 
were so rewarded. 


Shipbuilding. Construction of merchant 
ships in August fell to a 36-month low, 
with delivery of 84 vessels totaling 826,- 
000 tons by 30 shipyards. Eight of the 
ships were for military use. 


War production report. The WPB 
summed up this country’s five-year war 
production program 

Industrial capacity increased 40 per cent 
from 1940 through 1944. 

Raw material production went up 60 
per cent. 

Jobs increased by 7,500,000 despite the 
millions who joined the armed forces. 

Profits of industry jumped 120 per cent. 


Patents. In a report submitted to Con- 
gress by President Truman, the National 
Patent Planning Commission recommended: 
The life of a patent should not ex- 
tend beyond 20 years after the ap- 
plication is filed. Application proce- 
dure should be simplified. The public 
should have the right to challenge the 
validity of any patent by a proceed- 
ing begun within six months after its 
grant. There should be no general 
compulsory licensing of patents. 
Other problems connected with patents 
are to be studied by a new commission 
appointed by the President. 
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Boeing Stratocruiser (above) and Boeing B-29 Superfortress 


Trail-blazer for peacetime flight 


The Boeing B-29 Superfortress is some- 
thing more than the weapon that helped 
win the war against Japan. It embodies 
principles that will revolutionize air 
trans port now that victory is won. 

Not only have the great Boeing planes 
in which you may soon travel already 
been designed . . . a military version of 
the first true super-transport of the future 
—the Boeing Stratocruiser—has broken 
all records for transcontinental flight, 
with a coast-to-coast average speed of 383 
miles per hour! 

Boeing has had more experience in 
the design and building of four-engine 
aircraft than any other manufacturer 


DESIGNERS OF THE B-29 SUPERFORTRESS + THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE NEW STRATOCRUISER 
THE KAYDET TRAINER e THE STRATOLINER +» PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 


in the world. Like the Superfortress, 
the new Stratocruiser has four engines 
—and even greater horsepower will be 
added. 


Like the B-29, it has the extraordina 
rily efficient Boeing wing, giving it huge 
carrying capacity—plus higher perform- 
ance and greater economy in operation 
than any other transport. 

Again, like the Superfortress, the 
Stratocruiser benefits from Boeing lead- 
ership in stratosphere research and the 
production of aircraft for high-level, 
over-weather operation. It has improved 
pressurized cabins—plus new refinements 
in sound-proofing and air-conditioning. 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


It has all the structural and aerody- 
namic advances of the last three years, 
proved in war on Boeing-built aircraft— 
all the new features contributing to safe 
navigation, ease of control and depend- 
able performance — plus passenger com- 
fort never before imagined. It expresses, 
as no other commercial airplane has yet 
done, man’s growing understanding of 
the laws of flight. 


Now that peace is here, Boeing principles of 
research, design, engineering and manufac- 
ture will bring you the Stratocruiser and 
other advances in air transport . . . and you 
may know of any airplane—if it’s “Built by 
Boeing” it’s built to lead. 


BOEING 








_ CHEVROLET 


Builds for Tomorrow by Serving Today 


‘‘Here’s your best 
transportation 
safeguard!”’ 





Serving All America by Saving America’s Cars 


Experienced car owners and professional truck operators both 


heartily agree that Chevrolet dealer service is the best possible 


transportation safeguard. Do as millions are doing—see your ft 
nearest Chevrolet dealer for service —see him now and at . 
regular intervals. - 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN. 
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This much seems clear as the new Administration enters the peace period: 

Mr. Truman, like Mr. Roosevelt, is essentially a New Dealer in viewpoint. 

Unlike Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Truman is content to take a stand; is less ready 
to crusade, to bring pressure, to translate his attitude into action. 

The Truman program, on paper, has all the earmarks of a Roosevelt program. 
The President, on his own, wants these things..... 

Jobs for all, assured by Government action. 

Bigger and longer benefits for those temporarily out of work. 

Insurance against disability, sickness, accident, on a Government plan. 

Health protection, hospitalization, underwritten by Government. 

Higher minimum wages enforced by Government. 

Public works on a broad scale, water-way development, low-cost housing, 
flood control, international highways, hospitals financed by Government. 

Farm prosperity to be guaranteed by Government action. 

There is little that Mr. Roosevelt favored that Mr. Truman doesn't favor. 
Like Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Truman is on the expansionist or inflation side in the 
use of federal funds, federal credit. He is not particularly awed by a debt of 
$265,000,000,000 when that debt is put alongside the human problems that go with 
unemployment, or low farm prices. Mr. Roosevelt had the same attitude. 

The difference is that the former President would not rest until he had his 
way, until he could bend Congress to his will. The new President is not so in- 
clined to push Congress. Congress right now is conservative in attitude and 
not inclined to be pushed. Thus, the Truman New Deal may be slow to blossom. 





























Mr. Truman, starting his peace administration, has this assurance..... A 
postwar boom is written all over the outlook for years just ahead. 

There are these things for everybody to see: 

People are optimistic, in a spending mood, in the face of unemployment. 

Public's urge to buy, to fill wants it could not fill during war, is at an 
explosive stage; is to intensify as goods dribble back to market. 

Incomes, in spite of war-job losses, will remain high. 

Every soldier will be assured of $1,000 of income in the year following his 
discharge even if jobless. He gets $300 additional on mustering out. Veterans 
altogether can borrow billions more, if in a borrowing mood. 

Every farmer is assured of protection for his prices, and he already has a 
pocket full of money and a long list of wants to be filled. 

All of the world is looking to U.S. for the goods that alone can restore the 
world to anything approaching normal. Credits are waiting to help with the 
filling of this demand. Other credits will be provided when the present run out. 

Credit, too, installment credit, is waiting for U.S. purchasers of goods. 

The base is there for a boom. Money is Superabundant. The mood of people 
is optimistic. Demands never were higher, at home and abroad. Prices are being 
held in line. Industry never was better prepared to produce or in more of a mood 
for expansion. Peace seems assured for many years, 25 at least, maybe many more. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


There is that optimistic side of the picture. There is this other side, 
too, a much less optimistic side in longer-range implications..... 

Unemployment will be sizable even during the boom; will be a reminder of a 
problem that hangs on, that can become acute when and if a boom fades. 

Debt probably will not be reduced in the boom period. It may even rise 
to complicate the problem when the going gets tough, as it someday will, and 
there is demand on Government to finance the New Deal that Mr. Truman proposes. 

Sales abroad will rest heavily upon U.S. loans; will not soon be offset by 
U.S. purchases from abroad to enable nations to balance their trade accounts. 
This means the overhanging fear of eventual default and a tendency upon the part 
of other nations to limit borrowing as soon as possible and to buy less here. 

Consumer demands at home may be concentrated into the early postwar period, 
may result in immense demand for goods then, followed by diminished demand later. 

The bigger the boom, the bigger the problem if the boom wears off. Test 
that comes when going gets a bit rough probably will not come in a first Truman 
term. It might come in a second. It seems sure by or before 1955. 











This other point enters the longer-range picture: 

The world is inclined to be a bit suspicious of U.S. good intentions, a bit 
uncertain of how long this country will be in a co-operative mood. 

Mr. Truman did not help matters by the manner in which he ended the Lend- 
Lease operation, by abrupt action without prior consultation and discussion. 

Britain was offended not by Lend-Lease termination, but by the attitude that 
went with termination, by the brusque and unceremonious way the British people 
were forced to pull their belts tighter after peace came than when war was going 
on. They thought the pill could have been sugar coated. 

Russia isn't saying much, but appears to have somewhat the same feeling. 

To put it bluntly: Some high Allied officials feel that Mr. Truman and State 
Secretary Byrnes harbor some deep-seated strains of nationalism that do not 
often appear on the surface, but that are there nonetheless. 

Chances are that both Britain and Russia will strive to borrow as little as 
possible from U.S. They will have to borrow, and in rather large amounts, but 
it is far from sure that they will be steady customers for loans in the future. 

People prefer, if they can, not to remain debtors forever. 











At home,-. draft and demobilization will continue to be of most concern. 

Draft almost surely will be permitted by Congress to continue into 1946. 

Demobilization will begin soon to gather momentum. 

By year end, 1945, at least 2,500,000 should have been released by the Army 
and Navy. That is about 1 out of 5 now in service, officers and men. 

By midyear, 1946, at least 9,000,000 should be out. That is 3 out of 4. 
Almost all nonvolunteers will be out of the Navy by that time. 

Navy's war job ends before long, when Army is secure ashore everywhere. 

Army's war job goes on in the occupation period. Some Marines, volunteers, 
will join in the occupation, too. Draft will be for the Army. 














The Navy point system will soon give a modest break for sea service. 

Army's system is revised and covers officers. We tell you of it on page 13. 

Neither system solves the problem presented by millions of men sitting in 
camps in U.S. without enough points to get out, but without anything to do and 
with little if any chance that they will be needed for occupation duties. 

The idea is, however, that, if these men are let out, then men overseas will 
harbor resentment; will feel that they were cheated. Men feel that those first 
out get first crack at job opportunities, and that view governs demobilization. 

As a result, large-scale demobilization will wait till late 1945. 











See also pages 11, 16, 54, 87. 
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--it cant happen with an A2FGOFLEX 


Actual size view 
shows here | 





Synchronized 
matched lenses— 
one focuses 

the other ‘‘takes’—— 
the picture 





Remember when you wanted to be 
so sure to get that certain picture— 
one that marked a minute in life 
you wanted to catch and to keep? 
Remember, too late, the disappoint- 
ment when you found the picture 
out of focus or maybe only part of 
the picture was captured? 

These things just don’t happen 
when you take photographs the Argo- 
flex way. 

One simple control quickly brings 
the picture into accurate focus—as 
easy to focus as a magnifying glass. 
You actually see in the camera the 
full size picture exactly as you want 
it, before you take it. 

The Argoflex technique is the only 
method ever devised to take better 
pictures so simply and so easily. 
That is why the experts—the war 
correspondents — the newsmen — 


folks who make their living with the 
camera— are turning to the reflex 
camera. 

Soon this new Argoflex will be 
available for color or black and 
white photography. Argoflex is the 
camera you have been waiting for. 
For more fun and better pictures— 
better use an Argoflex! 


Argoflex Means — 


Better Composition because you see the 
picture before you take it. No cutting off, 
or leaving out part of the subject. The pic- 
ture you see . . . is the picture you get. 


Exact Focus: Turning one simple control 
until the image is sharp, automatically gives 
the right focus. Then snap the picture! No 
range finders, no focal-scales, no guesswork. 


Actual Size: The large view-finder shows 
the picture in actual size (2% x 2%). The 
Argoflex is so free from complicated ‘‘gad- 
gets,”’ you keep your mind on the picture. 


ARGUS INCORPORATED 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN «+ FINE CAMERAS AND PRECISION OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 








PAPER 





Patacar is not afraid 
of water or grease 


Imagine a paper with such great wet- 
strength it can be soaked in water for 








months—or boiled—and remain strong. 
And imagine that same paper with pow- 
er to resist penetration of grease, fats, 
oils. These are qualities of Patapar* 
Vegetable Parchment. This unique paper 
is doing hard jobs in all sorts of fields. 


Protects foods 





As a packaging material Patapar pro- 
tects products like butter, meats, fish, 
cheese, shortening. It is used for milk 
can gaskets, bottle hoods, liners for mo- 
tor oil containers, substitute for oiled 
silk—to mention a few examples. 


179 types 


Patapar is produced in 179 different 
types—each type designed to meet speci- 
fic problems. Some types of Patapar are 
airtight. Other types are made for prod- 
ucts which must have wrappers that al- 
low them to “breathe.” There are types 
of various degrees of wet-strength, 
erease-proofness, opaqueness. Patapar is 
versatile in hundreds of ways. 


Business Men: 


Now is a good time to pATAPAR. ’ 


investigate how Pata- | yeortabtt 
par might be helpful in 
your business. Write 
on your business letter- 
head for booklet U. It 
tells the story of Pata- 
par and suggests many 
different applications. 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN now appeal from orders, 
regulations and administrative actions of 
the War Production Board without sub- 


mitting & statement of Your manpower — 


requirements. WPB amends its regulations 
to remove this requirement. 


* * * 


YOU CAN increase your ceiling prices 
on radio receiving tubes and parts sold 
for installation in new rad‘o sets. The Of- 
fice of Price Administr>tion authorizes 
such price raises ranging fiom 5 to 11 per 
cent. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT ilways deduct, in com- 
puting the net income of an estate. the 
amounts paid to executors and attorneys 
for preparing estate tax returns, in addi- 
tion to administration expenses. The U.S. 
Tax Court holds that these amounts are 
not deductible when they are not admin- 
istration expenses under applicable State 
law. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a war contractor, 
fail to report monthly on the Government- 
owned inventory in your plant. Surplus 
Property Board directs Government 
agencies that own such materials and 
equipment to gather monthly reports from 
contractors on these inventories and on 
what disposal is being made of them. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get priority assistance in 
obtaining 15 additional types of fabrics if 
you are a manufacturer using cotton tex- 
tiles. WPB enlarges its list of priorily 
textiles. 


* * * 


YOU CAN raise the wages of your em- 
ployes up to 55 cents an hour without get- 
ting approval of the War Labor Board 
even though this makes it necessary for 
you to ask for a higher price ceiling on 
your product. WLB amends a general or- 
der to permit such automatic raises. 


* * * 
YOU CANNOT expect to pay bargain 


prices if you buy materials and equip- 
ment that are left in your plant after your 


war contract is cut back. OPA establishes 
a pricing formula for inventories that are 


retained by contractors after cancellation 
tee 


Saver SP 
of War contracts. 
* * * 


YOU CAN get assistance from the 
Smaller War Plants Corp. in locating sur- 
plus machine tools and other equipment 
needed to modernize a small plant. SWPC 
announces that it is ready to help small 
manufacturers in finding and financing the 
purchase of such equipment. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT take a deduction for 
business or trade expenses, in figuring your 
adjusted gross income as a commissioned 
or noncommissioned officer in the Army 
or Navy. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue rules that officers are employes of 
the United States and as such cannot de- 
duct the cost of insignia, gold braid, etc., 
when using the simplified income tax re- 
turn and taking the standard deduction. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a_ steel distributor, 
obtain replacement stocks after Septem- 
ber 30 unless you use your customers’ 
preference ratings. With the discontinu- 
ance of the Controlled Materials Plan on 
October 1, WPB believes that distributors 
as a rule will not need priorities assistance 
to till their steel requirements. 


& |  » 


YOU CAN sell rubber boots and work 
shoes without rationing restrictions. The 
Office of Price Administration frees from 
rationing the six types of rubber footwear 
formerly under this control. 


* + * 


YOU CAN now import a number of ma- 
terials whose importation has been re- 
stricted. Copper, silver ore and iron and 
steel scrap are among about 40 items over 
which WPB’s import controls are re- 
moved. 


* %*+ 


YOU CAN lease a Government-owned 
plant for civilian production. Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. leases are for 30 days, 
with the possibility of renewal. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 


courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 


many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tuk Unrrep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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FROM 


With the return to peacetime 
production, the battle of industrial 
competition will reach new peaks 
—and fast! New production tech- 
niques, developed under war’s unre- 
lenting pressure, may be of vital 
importance to your business. 


What new processing methods 


. can you promtably use to improve 


products, cut costs? What war- 
perfected techniques are particu- 
larly adapted to your production 
problems? 


The answers may lie in new. 
methods and materials developed 
by Westinghouse for a wide vari- 
ety of industries. New methods of 
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90 MINUTES TO 
9 MINUTES 
That's the reduction in 
curing time of these truck 
wheels—made of chopped 
phenolic cloth—when elec- 
tronic dielectric heating 
replaced steam platens. 





ESTINGHOUSE 





take a good look at tomorrow’s 


processing...new equipment for 
heat-treating ... new applications of 
electronics... new methods of test- 
ing for vibration and “metal fatigue” 
... new uses for plastics and alloys. 
These are some of the fields with 
which we are in daily contact. 


In the nation-wide corps of 
Westinghouse engineers are men 
with broad electrical and produc- 
tion experience gained through 
years of working with all types of 
industries—including yours. 

A phone call to your nearest 
Westinghouse office will bring an 
engineer well qualified to discuss 
your specific problems. 


ar . » —- 
Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25° CITIES . . a € * OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


42 HOURS TO 55 
MINUTES 


Arc welding of this blow- 
er unit previously re- 
quired 4Y, hours. By 
changing to resistance 
welding, time was cut to 
55 minutes, with less warp- 
age, greater uniformity. 
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ERVICE 








Send for this “‘Report to Industry’’ 


This 52-page book gives a quick 
view of war-born methods and 
equipment which are saving time 
and cutting costs in a dozen in- 
dustries. Write for a copy on your 
company letterhead. Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 868, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. J-91077 





4 HOURS TO 4 SECONDS 

That's the reduction in 
>» _ time required for glue to 
set sufficiently to permif 
further assembly opera- 
tions —when dielectric 
heating was applied ina 
woodworking plant. 
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A little over a year ago we told you how a secret 
device had helped win a great battle. The device 
came back from the wars, was sealed in a box, 
and placed in the vaults at Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. 

We couldn’t tell you the full story then for 
security reasons, but now we can open the box 
and let you know what was inside. It was a 
magnetron, a kind of electronic tube, installed 
and operated in Radar equipment on the famous 
U. S. S. Boise. 

The Radar was used in night action off Savo 
Island in the Solomon Island group on October 
11-12, 1942. During the engagement, six Japa- 
nese warships were sent to the bottom. 


IT HELPED SINK SIX JAPANESE WARSHIPS 


Long before Pearl Harbor the Government 
asked Bell Telephone Laboratories to put its 
wide experience and knowledge of electronics to 
work in perfecting Radar as a military instru- 
ment. Through Western Electric Company, its 
manufacturing branch, the Bell System be- 
came the largest source of Radar for our 
fighting forces. 


This is not surprising for Radar development 
and production stem from the same roots that 
produced and continue to nourish this coun- 
try’s telephone system. 
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SHAPING A NEW EUROPE: 





POWER BEHIND U.S. PROGRAM 


Bargaining Position in Ministers’ Council, Due to Need for Our Aid 


Plans for a restored Italy, 
a self-supporting Germany, 
economic unity of Continent 


The peace conference for Europe is un- 
der way with the meeting of the new Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers in London. And 
one simple fact stands out from all of the 
words and reports as peace settlements are 
being shaped: 

The United States, for’ the first 
time in her history, is in a position 
to call the tune as to the kind of world 
that is to emerge from the second 
World War. This is because U.S. 
capital, U.S. industry, U.S. taxpay- 
ers are going to.be forced to set the 
world up in business again if it is to 
be set up in a way that will work any 
time soon. 

At this stage, four months after shoot- 
ing stopped, Eurgpe remains in a mess. 
People are hungry in many nations. Most 
industries are idle. Transportation is only 
beginning to revive. Trade is stagnant over 
great areas. Nobody quite knows the shape 
of reorganization to be undertaken. 

The American group, headed by James 
F. Byrnes, Secretary of State, has some 
lefinite ideas about settlements that the 
United States will favor to try to get 
Europe into operation again. Not all of the 
settlements will be considered at this sin- 
gle meeting. Some may not be taken up. 
Yet the ideas of Mr. Byrnes and his staff 
of advisers make up what might be called 
an American program. 

Territorial settlements affecting Italy, 
the Balkans, and Germany are high on 
the list of subjects for the conference. - 

Peace terms for Italy, if President Tru- 
man and Secretary Byrnes have their way, 
will restore that former enemy country t6 
arespectable position in the family of nar 
tions. Italy is certain to lose part or all of 
her colonies, however, and prospects are 
that the big powers will engage in a 
spirited argument as to what is to be 
done with them. 
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Italian colonies in Africa probably will 
be annexed by others or placed under 
trusteeship. Britain is disclaiming any in- 
tention of grabbing them, but may ask 
that Cyrenaica, which bulges out on the 
Mediterranean, be added to Egypt. The 
remainder of Libya, including Tripolitania, 
may be placed under trusteeship, with 
Italy herself as trustee. Eritrea and So- 
maliland may te added to Ethiopia. 
France is displaying little interest in what 
happens to those colonies, but both the 
U.S. and Russia took a hand in Mediter- 
ranean affairs when they signed the Tan- 
gier agreement recently, @nd are showing 
signs of wanting to become Mediterranean 
powers. The United States may ask for a 
permanent base somewhere in Libya, as 
well as one in Eritrea. And if trusteeships 
are decided upon, Russia may ask to play 
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a part as one of the trustees. That would 
throw her athwart the British life line to 
India, and almost certainly would be 
opposed. 

Islands in the Mediterranean formerly 
owned by Italy must be disposed of. The 
Dodecanese Islands, mostly populated by 
Greeks, probably will go to Greece. Pan- 
telleria, west of Malta, may be given to 
Britain as trustee. 

The future of Trieste and nearby terri- 
tory must be settled. Here the interests of 
Yugoslavia, backed by Russia, clash with 
those of Britain, with the U. S. on the side- 
lines. Some arrangement making Trieste a 
free port probably will be worked out. 

Changes in the boundary between Italy 
and France also are to be taken up. France 
is asking that this boundary be modified 
in her favor. 

Peace terms for the Balkans, when 
settled, will decide whether that area is 
to be exclusively a Russian zone or is 
to be opened up to the Western powers 
as well. In the treaties to be concluded 
with Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria, the 
United States is prepared to insist on in- 
serting clauses guaranteeing free elections 
and this nation’s right of equal commercial 
opportunities there. 

The fate of the Dardanelles is a related 
question that is certain to come up. Russia 
is pressing for arrangements that will 
guarantee her an exit into the Mediter- 
ranean. Britain would like to block her out. 
The U.S., however, will not oppose Russia 
on this. 

Peace terms for Germany to be 
worked out in London will deal especially 
with the future of the Ruhr and Ger- 
many’s western boundary. The Ruhr and 
the portion of Germany west of the Rhine. 
under a proposal by France’s General de 
Gaulle, would be detached from Germany 
and placed under international control. 
General de Gaulle argues that this would 
prevent Germany from using the Ruhr’s 
industrial production exclusively for Ger- 
man purposes. The de Gaulle plan will be 
presented formally to the other powers for 
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GERMAN 


the first time at the London meeting. 
‘Russia is reported to look favorably on it, 
perhaps because she would be one of the 
controlling powers, but the U.S. has other 
ideas concerning the Ruhr. These ideas 
are related to the economic future of Eu- 
rope as a whole. 

The American program for Europe’s 
economic future, so far as it has taken de- 
finite shape, contains these points: 

The Ruhr as an industrial center is to be 
dispersed. Under plans sponsored by Ed- 
win W. Pauley, American member of the 
Allied Commission on Reparations, the 
steel mills and factories of the Ruhr are to 
be dismantled and given to neighboring 
countries as reparations. Only the coal 
mines of the Ruhr will remain in big-scale 
production. In the past, the iron ore from 
Sweden, France and Spain was brought to 
the Ruhr coal to be made into steel. Un- 
der the plans now being worked out, how- 
ever, the coal from the Ruhr will be trans- 
ported by water to areas in Beligum or 
France, where new steel centers will be 
built. That will have the double effect of 
weakening Germany as a possible war- 
making power and of strengthening her 
neighbors. 

Europe as a whole, if U.S. ideas pre- 
vail, is to be treated as an economic unit. 
Inland waterways, such as the Rhine and 
Danube rivers and numerous canals, are 
to be placed under international control. 
Any closed currency bloc, such as a ster- 
ling bloc sponsored by Britain, is to be 
discouraged. Lowering of trade barriers is 
to be encouraged. Steel production based 
on German coal is to be used to promote 
the economic welfare of the entire Con- 
tinent. 
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COWS GOING EAST 


An export-import program for Ger- 
many is to be devised that will make her 
self-supporting at the earliest possible date. 
U.S. and British members of the Repara- 
tions Commission have won Russian agree- 
ment to a plan whereby the proceeds from 
German exports will be used first to pay 
for necessary imports rather than in pay- 
ment of reparations or past debts. The 
American idea is to avoid having to pour 
money into Germany just to keep the 
German economy going and the German 
people from starving. 

That, in brief, is the program the U.S. 
is proposing for Europe. That program is 
based on four main principles: first, the 
permanent destruction of Germany's war- 
making powers; second, the economic uni- 
fication of Europe; third, the reduction of 
American aid to Europe as soon as prac- 
ticable; and fourth, an open door for 
American trade in Europe. 

Several difficulties, however, stand in 
the way of the program’s execution. 

Germany’s ability to be self-supporting 
is handicapped by the fact that so many 
people are havig to make a living in so 
small a space. Millions of Germans have 
been expelled from the Baltic countries, 
Poland and the former German provinces 
of East Prussia, Silesia and Pomerania, 
and have been sent into the new, shrunken 
Germany. Movement of 3,000,000 Ger- 
mans from Czechoslovakia has been 
stopped until those already inside Ger- 
many’s borders can be digested. 

Lack of co-ordination between the dif- 
ferent Allied agencies responsible for Eu- 
rope is another difficulty. The set of plans 
worked out by the Allied Commission on 
Reparations was turned over to the Al- 
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. . . lack of co-ordination is complicating economic digestion 
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lied Control Council for execution. The 
Control Council, however, is reported to 
have gone much further in_ permitting 
Russia to strip Eastern Germany of ma- 
chinery and farm livestock than the Repa- 
rations Commission had in mind. Also, the 
Control Council is declared to be permit- 
ting heavy industry in Western Germany 
to resume operations, thus again upsetting 
the Reparations Commission’s plans. Now 
a third agency, the Council of Foreiga 
Ministers, is about to enter the picture, 
with no assurance that it will go along 
with either the Reparations Commission 
or the Control Council. 

Hurt feelings on the part of this coun 
try’s allies also threaten to prevent full ac- 
ceptance of the U.S. program. Both the 
British and the Russians were offended be- 
cause of the sudden termination of Lend- 
Lease when they were struggling to get out 
of the economic hole the war left them in. 
French newsmen visiting the U.S. were 
dismayed by the lecture delivered to them 
by President Truman on criticism of the 
U.S. And Russian suspicions have ‘been 
aroused by this country’s failure to share 
the secrets of the atomic bomb. 

All these difficulties raise doubts as t 
whether the U.S. program for Europe cai 
succeed. 

In sum, therefore, while this country 
has an unprecedented opportunity to call 
the tune in Europe, her ability to take ful 
advantage of that opportunity has not yet 
been proved. And success or failure in Bt 
rope may tell the tale as to whether the 
United States can rise to a position d 
world leadership in keeping with the enor 
mous military and economic power 
has now achieved. 
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System for reducing from 
11,500,000 by discharges 
on new basis in 10 months 


The postwar pattern for organization 
of this country’s armed services is begin- 
ning to emerge. It calls for a permanent 
Navy of 550,000 officers and men, all 
volunteers. An Army and Air Force of 
2,500,000 officers and men is scheduled. 
with a majority of men to be inducted 
for two-year terms. 

These are the major developments in 
the services’ accelerated demobilization 
programs, which will see the armed forces 
reduced from 11,500,000 to approximately 
3,000,000 in the next 10 months. The 
Army’s chief problem is to screen men 
who will become eligible for discharge 
within a year, from units now scheduled 
for overseas duty. and to fill those units 
with men slated for at least two years 
of servi¢e. The Navy’s task is to speed 
demobilization by giving discharge credits 
for combat service and to bring up to date 
combat-service records, many of which 
have been lost at sea. 

Army inakes these changes in its dis- 
charge system: 

Eighty points instead of 85 now make 
a soldier eligible for discharge, and points 
continue to add up as he remains in 
service. One point is allowed for each 
month in service, one point for each 
month overseas, five points for each com- 
bat star or decoration, 12 points for each 
dependent child to a maximum of three 
children. 

Men aged 38 and above can be dis- 
charged on request. 

Men aged 35, 36 and 37 can be dis- 
charged with two years of service. 

No overseas service will be assigned to 
men who have 45 points toward dis- 
charge, who are 37 years of age, or who 
are 34, 35, or 36 years of age and have 
had one year in uniform. 

Occupation forces thus are to be com- 
posed of men below 34 years of age with 
less than 45 points on May 12, or men 
34 to 36 who have seen less than one year 
of service. This is a strong indication that 
Army plans are for a continued draft of 
men 18 through 25, at ieast through the 
next year, and for using them to replace 
occupation troops. 

The Army hopes to restrain draft calls 
with an intensive recruiting drive, which 
now has started. A force of 1,800 officers 
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FORCES’ DEMOBILIZATION GOALS 


Army and Air Service of 2,500,000, Navy of 550,000 Volunteers 


and 6,000 enlisted men will operate out 
of 600 recruiting stations, but there is little 
expectation that more than 300,000 enlist- 
ments will be recorded. This means that 
Selective Service inductions must continue 
if a 2,500,000-man Army is to be main- 
tained. The reason why the draft is needed 
is explained in detail on page 32. 

Army officers. The Army also has de- 
vised a point system for officers, which is 
expected to release in the next few months 
some 200,000 of the 800,000 officers now 
in service. By next July 1, the officer 
corps is expected to drop to 200,000. Un- 
der the officer-discharge system: 

Colonels, Lieutenant Colonels and Ma- 
jors will be eligible for discharge with 
100 points, computed under the same 
formula as enlisted men. General officers 
are not included. 

Captains, First Lieutenants and Second 
Lieutenants can be discharged with 85 
points—the same as formerly applied to 
enlisted men. 

Warrant officers and flight officers can 
be released with 80 points. 

Exceptions to this discharge system are 
enlisted men in Civil Affairs units and in 
two headquarters units about to leave for 
Japan, and a handful of men in three tech- 
nical occupations in the Medical and Sig- 
nal Corps. Officers excepted from the 
point system are those assigned to the 
Transportation Corps as highway engi- 





neers, water superintendents or admiralty 
lawyers; Civil Affairs or Military Gov- 
ernment officers. and those with experi- 
ence on contract renegotiation and ter- 
mination, or property disposal. 

Even these officers and men can be kept 
in service only six month. after they 
otherwise become eligible for release. 

The Navy, meanwhile is preparing to 
revamp its strict point system in order 
to release a larger number of officers and 
men. The fact is that the Navy’s war job 
is rapidly nearing completion. That job 
was to clear sea lanes and to land combat 
troops on enemy shores. The postwar task 
of occupying conquered territory and po- 
licing former enemy peoples is assigned 
primarily to the Army and secondarily io 
the Marine Corps. which expects to keep 
a permanent postwar force of 110,000. 

Thus. after the first of next year, the 
Navy .can be expected to move quickly to 
reorganize on a peacetime basis. The plan 
calls for a force of 500,000 men and 50,000 
officers, Composed entirely of volunteers, 
which means that almost every sailor 
drafted into the Navy, or who enlisted for 
the duration. and every officer in the 
Naval Reserve can expect to be out of 
uniform by next July 1. 

The major postwar defense problem 
will fall to the Army, which faces the task 
of convincing Congress and the people of 
the necessity for a peacetime draft. 
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ANCHORS AWAY 
... after the war—only volunteers for the Navy 
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Questioning Mood of Congress: 


Outlook for President's Program 
Indications of Rough Road for Jobless Aid, Full-Employment Plans 


Sentiment among lawmakers 
for easing of controls over 
industry in the period ahead 


There is to be no rush on the part of 
Congress to give President Truman the 
new laws that he is requesting. The coun- 
try’s lawmakers are back on the job im a 
questioning mood, cool to the idea that the 
Government should do much to direct in- 
dustry in reconversion and enthusiastic 
over the idea of a return to “normal.” 

Mr. Truman wants Congress to go 
ahead and give the country the postwar 
New Deal that President Roosevelt had 
outlined in his “economic bill of rights”— 
the right to a job, to adequate diet, to 
decent housing, to adequate medical care, 
to a good education, to protection against 
economic fear caused by old age, sickness, 
accident and unemployment. 

What Congress is likely to do is outlined 
in the appraisal that follows, based upon 
the impressions and attitudes of leaders 
in the House and Senate. 

Unemployment insurance may be 
liberalized somewhat by Congress, to as- 
sure that the Federal Government will 
back up State funds that may be drained 
by the heavy flow of unemployment bene- 
fits. It is expected, however, that the over- 
all total of $7,000,000,000 in existing State 
funds will be adequate to pay all claims. 

Congress is cool toward President Tru- 
man’s request that it provide federal funds 
to supplement State funds to a point where 
workers in all States will be assured of 26 
weeks of unemployment insurance in a 
single year, with maximum payments of 
$25 a week. It looks like this proposal will 
be. rejected. In any event, unemployment 
insurance will not be nationalized. 

There is a better chance that Congress 
will approve the President’s proposal that 
unemployment insurance be extended to 
cover 13,000,000 nonagricultural workers 
not now covered. 

The attitude of Congress appears to be 
to move slowly in this matter, withholding 
its approval of more liberal unemployment 
compensation until the employment situa- 
tion is clarified. If, by 1946, unemployment 
reaches the predicted total of eight or ten 
million, Congress then may be in a mood 
to follow the President’s proposals. 

Full employment. The idea that the 
Government should assure jobs for all, 
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through legislation such as that sponsored 
by Senator Murray (Dem.), of Montana, 
is not taking hold in Congress as its New 
Deal backers had hoped it would. Presi- 
dent Truman’s indorsement of this legis- 
lation may not be enough to put it over. 
A coalition of Republicans and conserva- 
tive Democrats is expected to be strong 
enough to defeat the bill, or reduce it to 
a much weakened compromise. 


Truman tells Congress that such a proc- 
lamation would upset wartime legislation 
that still is needed. Among other things, 
it would end the draft. Congress, if it 
chose, could proclaim cessation of hostili- 
ties by resolution, which would not require 
presidential signature. 

The draft is unlikely to be interfered 
with by Congress for the time being. Until 
it is shown that occupation forces con b> 

recruited from volunteers, 
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Congress is expected to side 
with the military view that it 
is better to draft new men for 
such service than it is to keep 
war veterans in service. The 
Selective Service Act extends 
until May 15, 1946, unless ter- 
winated earlier by Congress or 
by presidential proclamation. 
Price controls probably will 
be retained until their present 
expiration date — June 30, 
1946. Congress is not likely to 
terminate them prior to that 
while the threat of in4>tion 
remains. This means continu- 
ance of rent controls and price 
ceilings on fceod, clothing, 
household supplies, automo- 
biles and other products. 
Wage controls, of a modi- 
fied nature, also are scheduled 
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Taxes. Congress is in more of a mood 
to modify taxes than is the Administra- 
tion, yet no substantial reduction in in- 
come rates of individuals is to be expected. 
The excess-profits tax may be repealed or 
reduced substantially, with repeal effective 
on 1946 incomes most likely. A Republican 
proposal for a 20 per cent reduction in in- 
come taxes for all individuals, rich and 
poor alike, will be fought by the Adminis- 
tration. Congress might approve a 10 per 
cent across-the-board cut in individual 
rates. Any such reduction will be fought 
by those who believe that the heaviest cuts 
should go to low-income groups. An across- 
the-board reduction would give more relief 
in dollars to those in the higher brackets. 

Rationing power, which expires next 
December 31, probably will be continued, 
but with some restrictions. Involved are 
civilian rationing and rationing of materi- 
als and inventory control for industrial use. 

Termination of hostilities is unlikely 
to be proclaimed by Congress. President 


to remain in effect until price 
ceilings disappear. These controls, how- 
ever, will be limited to wage increases 
that require compensating price adjust- 
ments. 

Minimum wages. There is ‘a fair 
chance that Congress will raise the mini- 
mum wage for interstate workers from 40 
cents an hour to perhaps 50 cents. Presi- 
dent Truman is known to favor a minimum 
of 55 cents, but Congress probably will 
not go that high. This increase will require 
an amendment to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. The War Labor Board considers 
anything less than 55 cents an hour to be 
a substandard wage. 

Government reorganization. Con- 
gress probably will not go all the way with 
Mr. Truman in his request for permanent 
authority to reorganize executive agen- 
cies. Present authority expires six months 
after end of the war. What Mr. Truman 
wants is power to merge and eliminate 
agencies, subject to congressional veto. Con- 
gress, however, has a number of pet agen- 
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PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE McXELLAR 


. «. would there be prodding or pigeonholing? 


cies that it would like to leave untouched. 

Fair Employment Practice Commit- 
tee. This agency, assigned the job of pro- 
tecting workers against discrimination be- 
cause of race, religion and color, is func- 
tioning on a temporary basis. Mr. Truman 
wants it to become permanent. Chances 
are better than 50-50 that Congress will 
let the agency die. 

Labor disputes. Congress will be asked 
for, and probably will grant, larger appro- 
priations for the Department of Labor. 
where it is planned to center all. postwar 
mediation and conciliation activities. The 
War Labor Board, now’ liquidating. will 
he out of business in a few months. Other 
facilities for administering wage stabiliza- 
tion probably will be substituted. 

Veterans’ benefits will be liberalized. 
\ veteran-minded Congress will make it 
easier for returning servicemen and women 
to get an education, obtain loans, receive 
medical and hospital care. and_ receive 


JOB SEEKERS 


more liberal compensation for injuries. 

Jobs for veterans. Congress may balk 
at clarifying the re-employment provision 
of the Selective Service Act. as requested 
by Mr. Truman. The legislators are ex- 
pected to side with the view of Selective 
Service Director Lewis B. Hershey that 
veterans have a superseniority, under the 
law. in seeking their old or similar jobs. 
However, an even greater problem facing 
Congress is what to do about jobs for vet- 
erans who did not work in pre-war and 
therefore have Legislation 
granting them seniority for the time in serv- 
ice is expected to receive strong backing. 

Surplus property disposal. Congress 
will lose no time in approving Mr. Tru- 
man’s request that disposal of surplus 
property be placed under a single adminis- 
trator. Present law provides administra- 
tion by a three-man board. 

Official salaries. Mr. Truman believes 
that members of Congress should be 


no seniority. 


salary raises from $10,000 to 
$20.000 a year. He also favors higher 
pay scales for executive and judicial em 
ployes of the Government. Members of 
Congress appear to be overcoming their 
aversion to raising their own salaries, but 
no immediate action in this direction is 
contemplated. 

The conclusion that can be drawn from 
the attitude of Congress on these various 
legislative proposals is that President Tru- 
man is likely soon to find himself in the 
midst of a conflict with Congress. Whether 
or not he is able to overcome congressional 
‘opposition to some of his proposals de- 
pends upon how insistent he is upon their 
enactment. The tone of his message of last 
week indicates that there will be little pres- 
sure from the White House upon Congress. 
(Full text of President’s message starts 
on page 87.) If Mr. Truman decides not 
to prod the lawmakers. he may find much 
of his program buried in committees. 
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—Crawford in Newark Evening News 


JOB PROBLEM 


. .. the White House indorsement of full employment may not be enough 
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HOW WE BEAT JAPAN: 


KEY. TO: fUTU 


aii FF 


RE DEFENSE 


Strangulation of Enemy by Capture and Use of Strategic Bases 


Blows by sea and air that 
won before atomic bomb, 
without mass effort on land 


How did the United States beat Japan? 
Was the job done by sea power? Was it 
done by air power? By the Army? Or by 
the industrial might of the United States? 

This question is growing steadily into 
one of the highest importance. Air Forces 
generals are claiming that the B-29 licked 
Japan. Admirals are saying that the Navy 
did the job. The answers to their conflict- 
ing claims are emerging slowly, by bits 
and pieces, from the debris of war. And 
out of those answers, America’s future de- 
fense policies are being built. 

Military and naval experts are using the 
answers to determine what naval bases the 
country will want; the size of the Army, 
Navy and Air Forces that will be kept: 
the kind of experimentation to be done in 
the future; the type of over-all defense 
agency or agencies that will be main- 
tained. All sorts of other plans that have 
a vital bearing upon the country’s future 


are being shaped by the answer to: Who 


won the war? 


uncertain. Only certain and complete de- 
struction lay ahead for the Japanese. 
The Army did its biggest work in Europe. 
There it cracked and beat down the Ger- 
man armies. In the Pacific, despite bravely 
fought campaigns in the Philippines and 
at various island outposts, the Army never 
came to its biggest test in a battle for the 
Japanese homeland. Japan’s armies stood 
unbeaten at the end. The Army and Ma- 
rines had taken bases, and from these 
bases, the Navy and Air Forces had 
written the doom of Japan in sea and sky. 
The atomic bomb and the entrance of 
Russia into the war were the final straws. 
They were excuses Emperor Hirohito 
could use for quitting. However important 
this new weapon and the continuing team- 
work with Russia may be in keeping the 
peace of the future, they had little to do 
with winning the war. It was won before 
they came upon the scene. Japan’s leaders 
clearly recognized their defeat by the end 
of June, long before the bomb was used or 
Russia entered the war. As early as June 
22, Emperor Hirohito was turning his 
mind toward peace and began trying to 
initiate negotiations through Russia. 


Japanese industry was crumbling 
rapidly by that time. But at no time dur- 
ing the war had it reached anything com- 
parable to the production capacity of the 
U.S. The wide gap between the two is 
illustrated by just one set of figures: 

In June, 1944, Japanese aircraft manu- 
facture reached its peak of production, It 
then was turning out 2,857 planes a 
month. After that, it began to take a 
pounding from the B-29s, and, by last 
July, had dropped to 1,003 planes a 
month. When the American airplane in- 
dustry hit its stride, it was turning out 
about three times as many planes a month 
as Japan was producing at its peak. 
American production hit a rate of 96,000 
a year. 

Individual genius. In technical skill, 
the American serviceman had few, if any, 
peers. The Seabees of the Navy whipped 
up landing fields and improvised bases on 
coral islands. They could repair anything, 
from a watch to a tractor. In the field, the 
American fighting man made skillful use 
of all sorts of complicated equipment. 

The miracle of radar guided American 
planes to their destination and gave men 

back at the home base forewarning 





The anwers now emerging fit into 
a pattern like this: 

Superior U.S. industry forged 
weapons in quantities and of a 
quality better than anything Japan 
could produce. 

The technical skill and ingenuity 
of Americans fitted them for mak- 
ing better use of these weapons 
than the Japanese could have made. 

The U. S. Navy whipped the Jap- 
anese Navy, drove the Japanese 
back from one outpost to another 
until Japan was strangled. The 
Navy opened sea lanes for supplies 
and got one base after another. 

American air power joined the 
Navy for the kill. Once the Navy 
had picked off bases from which the 
planes could operate, the bombers 
smashed down Japanese industries. 
Land and_ earrier-based fighter 
planes whittled down the Japanese 
air opposition. Along with subma- 
rines, they chopped away at Japa- 
nese shipping until any connection 
between the Island Empire and the 
Chinese mainland was perilous and 
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of the approach of any enemy 
planes. Time and again, Japanese 
lack of radar or failure to use it 
properly permitted Americans to hit 
the enemy suddenly and do devas- 
tating damage to planes on _ the 
_ground or to unwarned shipping. Its 
proper use played an important 
part in the winning of Okinawa, 
where American ships, forewarned, 
beat off dozens of attacks by Kami- 
kaze planes. 

A three-pronged drive had 
brought the Navy to Okinawa, 
which was to play an important 
part in the final smash at Japan. 
The main push, beginning at Pearl 
Harbor, ran westward across the 
Central Pacific through the Mar- 
shalls and Gilberts, the Marianas, 
the Carolines and the Ryukyus to 
Okinawa. 

The southern advance rolled up 
from Palmyra and Samoa on the 
east and Australia on the west, 
through the Solomons, New Guinea, 











—Darling in New York Herald Tribune 


ANOTHER UNDECLARED WAR IN PACIFIC 


the Admiralties and Palaus to the 
Philippines. The northern prong ran 
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PACIFIC TASK FORCE 
... the enemy was left with ‘potato juice’’ 


from Dutch Harbor through the Aleutians 
to Adak. All along these three routes, key 
bases were flung up, built from scratch in 
afew months on islands that hitherto had 
been jungles, swamps, mountains, hard 
coral. 

Springboards to destruction. These 
bases became springboards to Japan. From 
them ships and planes lashed out at the 
heart of the Japanese Empire while enemy 
occupying troops were left cut off on Pa- 
cific islands, in the Philippines, in China. 
After the conquest of the Marianas 
Islands, the assault on Japan became in- 
tense 

What our forces did to Japan was to 
cut the heart out of that nation’s war in- 
dustry, an industry already suffering from 
a sea and air blockade that was continu- 
ing to carve down and hamper Japanese 
shipping. Air raids grew fierce. Destruction 
mounted. 

Production dwindled. Shortages grew. 
Japan customarily imports salt. Now it 
had little. And from salt comes sodium 
for explosives. By May of this vear, Ja- 
pan’s steamship carrying capacity had 
dropped to about a fourth of prewar size. 
There was a scarcity of oil, although the 
Japanese controlled vast oil resources in 
the Netherlands East Indies. When Amer- 
icans got to Tokyo, they found the Japa- 
hese operating trucks that were lubricated 
with a kind of vegetable oil, powered 
by gasoline the Japanese called “potato 
juice.” 

Japan had lost 2,200,000 homes to fire 
bombs and explosives. It had seen 554.- 
350 civilians killed or wounded in air 
raids. It had suffered 5.000.000 Army and 
Navy casualties. Its merchant fleet had 
been cut down from a prewar tonnage of 
6,130,000, to 1,000,000 tons. Most of the 
Temaining ships were small. 

By the time the Navy and Air Forces 
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got through with the Japanese Navy, that 
fleet, which once had been the world’s 
third largest, had only 21 small ships in- 
tact. Of these, 12 were destroyers. The 
rest were coast-defense vessels and mine- 
sweepers. Three cruisers, one battleship 
and three aircraft carriers were also afloat, 
but these were badly damaged. A total of 
318 Japanese warships had been sunk or 
put out of action, badly crippled. Ameri- 
can submarines had accounted for 1,256 
Japanese ships, many of these combat 
craft. 

Atomic bomb. That was the condition 
of Japan at the time the atomic bomb 
was loosed on Hiroshima. The Japanese 
Navy had staked everything on the Battle 
of Okinawa. But the Army had held back 
for the battle for Japan proper. It ex- 
pected to have a superiority of three to 
one over the Americans when the fina 
assault began. 





At that point, late in vune, the Emperor 
took a hand. He sent an official to Russia 
to ask for Russian mediation. The Rus- 
sians gave no answer. The effort was re- 
newed in July and word was taken to Pots- 
dam. Afterward came the _ three-power 
declaration. At a press conference later, 


the Japanese Prime Minister ignored 
questions about the Potsdam declaration. 
The Japanese press reported that it would 
be ignored. Then came the atomic bomb 
and the declaration of war by the Rus- 
sian Government. 

The Emperor made his decision to end 
the war, his cabinet wept loudly, and mil- 
lions of Japanese soldiers who had been 
ready to defend their homeland from inva- 
sion are laying down their arms without 
fighting. 

The U.S. Navy and Air Forces, 
backed by soldiers and marines who could 
take the bases they needed, battered 
Japan into submission before the big test 
for the foot soldier came. The Army and 
Marines did their jobs. They took the 
springboards to Tokyo. These forces were 
ready to fight their way across Japa- 
nese beaches. The efficiency of the U.S. 
Navy and the U.S. Air Forces made this 
unnecessary. 

Some of these already are being disman- 
tled. Others will be the key to America’s 
defense policy in the Pacific in the future. 
The Navy wants to keep bases at Adak, 
Kodiak, Balboa, Tinian, Saipan, Guam, 
Iwo Jima, Okinawa and Manus, and in the 
Philippines and Hawaii. 

If another war comes, strategists hope 
that the Navy and Air Forces can keep 
the fighting away from home soil. After 
the occupation job, the Army will dimin- 
ish in size. The Navy and the Air Forces 
will guard the outposts of defense. That 
is the new concept of the American de- 
fense policy. 





RUBBLE IN TOKYO 
... the Son of Heaven had no miracle 
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Basis for Settling Lend-Lease: 
Fulfillment of Free-Trade Pledge 


Original Contract as Indicator of Terms, if We Cancel Money Debt 


Likelihood coming accord 
with British will provide 
pattern for further action 


The job of liquidating Lend-Lease now 
is getting under way. Lend-Lease itself 
ended abruptly on September 2, V-J Day. 
Lend-Lease debts, however, and the prob- 
lems that go with a return of the dollar 
sign in foreign trade, linger on. 

Britain, with the biggest debt and the 
most acute problem of adjustment, is the 
first to undertake a settlement. Lord John 
Maynard Keynes and the Earl of Halifax 
are here for negotiations related to a Brit- 
ish settlement. Agreement reached with 
them will provide a pattern for a settle- 
ment with Russia. Other nations are not so 
deeply affected as these two. 


Issues involved in negotiations affect- 
ing Lend-Lease are these: 

Debt adjustment. Lend-Lease aid repre- 
sents a debt owed to the U.S. until agree- 
ment’on settlement. is reached. That debt 
to V-J Day totaled about $43,500,000,000 
less approximately $6,000,000,000 in re- 
verse Lend-Lease. Most of the goods rep- 
resented by Lend-Lease have been used up 
during the war, Mr. Truman has indicated 
that the net debt largely will be forgiven. 

Rules for postwar trade. Recipient na- 


tions have agreed, in Lend-Lease con- 
tracts, that any final settlement will in- 


volve their help to eliminate barriers to 
a freer flow of world trade. Empire pref- 
erences, trading blocs and exchange con- 
trols that discriminate against the U.S. 
are considered by this country to be cov- 
ered by this commitment. 
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Credit terms. The French are getting 
loans to continue the flow of orders placed 
under Lend-Lease. Loans are on the basis 
of 23g per cent interest for 30 years, with 
a 20 per cent down payment on pur. 
chases. Denmark is asked to pay 31 per 
cent for a loan from the Export-Import 
Bank. Britain doubts that she can bor. 
row at a rate much above 1 per cent and 
have a reasonable chance of working out 
principal and interest. Russia will want 
the most favorable terms granted any 
other country. Loans by the World In- 
vestment Bank, when they come, will be 
around 4 to 44% per cent. 

The shape and direction of postwar 
trade depend largely on decisions made 
on the above issues. Those decisions, in 
turn, relate to the amount of Lend-Lease 
that still is usable, and the character of 
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the settlement of the Lend-Lease debt. 
The record of Lend-Lease is found in the 
report to Congress on aid furnished to 
July 1, 1945. 

Over-all Lend-Lease to that date, in- 
cluding exports, domestic transfers and 
services, totaled $42,021,000,000. Of this 
amount, $31,369,000,000 was in Lend- 
Lease exports, $6,071,000,000 in supplies 
and equipment furnished within the U S., 
and $4,580,000,000 in shipping and other 
services. Of the total, about $28,000,000,- 
000 represented munitions, fuel, metals and 
minerals mostly used up during the war, 
and noncombat military supplies such as 
medicines and communication equipment. 
Transfers of industrial machinery, tools 
and supplies, most of which still exist, 
amounted to about $3,500,000,000. And 
almost $6,000,000,000 represented food- 
stuffs and other agricultural products. 

Britain received the bulk of Lend-Lease, 
$13,499,000,000 of it in Lend-Lease ex- 
ports. There were Lend-Lease services 
that raised the total. Aside from muni- 
tions and supplies used up during the war 
or usable only for military purposes, Brit- 
ain got $1,925,000,000 in industrial ma- 
terials and products. This includes ma- 
chine tools, coal mining and_ transporta- 
tion equipment, agricultural implements 
and airfields. Foodstuffs and agricultural 
products sent to Britain totaled $3,309.- 
000,000, with shipments in recent months 
at around $50,000,000 per month. In re- 
turn, Britain supplied $3,797,000,000 in re- 
verse Lend-Lease to April 1, 1945, in land 
for airports and hospitals, foods, muni- 
tions, services and raw materials. Most of 
this had been used up. 

Russia received the second largest 
amount of Lend-Lease, or $9,129,000,000 
to July 1. Much of this no longer exists, 
but most of the $355,000,000 in machine 
tools, $43,000,000 in  petroleum-refining 
equipment and $171,000,000 in electrical 
generators supplied her still has industrial 
use in the years ahead. So have many of 
the 363,000 trucks. Food and farm prod- 
ucts sent to Russia amounted to $1,616,- 
000,000. Reverse Lend-Lease furnished by 
Russia totaled only $2,000,000, as there 
were few contacts with U.S. forces. 

Africa, Middle East and the Mediter- 
Tanean area received $3,335,000,000 in 
Lend-Lease exports. Of this amount, $623,- 
000.000 was in industrial materials and 
products, and $222,000,000 in agricultural 
products. Reverse Lend-Lease furnished by 
this area was less than $300,000,000. 

China and India received $2.231,000,- 
000 in Lend-Lease exports. Of this amount, 
8496,000,000 was in machinery, transport 
equipment and other supplies for expand- 
ing production, with India getting all but 
$25,000,000 of this. Much of this is still in 
operation. The two countries received 
$163,000,000 in foodstuffs. They furnished 
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$520,000,000 in reverse Lend-Lease sup- 
plies and services. 

Australia and New Zealand received a 
total of $1,379,000,000 in Lend-Lease ex- 
ports. Of this sum, $348,000,000 was in 
tin plate for canning food for U.S. forces, 
and other equipment needed to help sup- 
ply military operations. Only $45,000,000 
in agricultural products was sent, as these 
countries normally have food surpluses. 
They furnished this country with $980,- 
000,000 in reverse Lend-Lease, mostly in 
food and services. 

Latin America and other regions re- 
ceived correspondingly smaller amounts of 
Lend-Lease exports, mostly for direct mil- 
itary aid. They also furnished a minor 
amount of reverse Lend-Lease, except for 
Belgium, which has more than $100,000,- 
000 to her credit on reverse Lend-Lease. 

Termination of Lend-Lease finds 
about $3,500,000,000 in facilities of long- 
time value placed abroad by the U.S. 
with little or no cost to recipients. This 
was done in wartime as part of the joint 
war effort. British officials expect token 
payment for these facilities to be arranged 
to clear the way for future trade. 

In peacetime, this country obviously 
cannot endlessly continue this policy of 


giving away its resources and production, 
according to Washington officials. Doing 
so would impose a financial drain on na- 
tional income and reduce the total amount 
of goods available to Americans. Shifting 
over to large-scale foreign credits is pro- 
posed as the answer. But it is emphasized 
that, unless credits are repaid in money, 
goods or services, there is no net gain for 
Americans. So the effort now is to devise 
a system of credits that will provide Amer- 
icans with more goods, and to work out 
a basis for revival of two-way trade. 

It all adds up to the fact that with 
Lend-Lease the U.S. built up a $15,000.- 
000.000-a-year export trade. If substitute 
methods of trade or financing are not 
found, then this country is not expected 
to maintain anything approaching $15. 
000,000,000 annually in exports. In that 
case, it would face the problem of dealing 
with unemployment and price declines in 
agricultural and other goods dependent 
upon foreign markets. 

Thus, the U.S. and Britain in the cur- 
rent negotiations are wrestling with one of 
the basic problems that come out of the 
war. Much of the answer lies in whether the 
U.S. and Britain follow a common course 
or go separate ways in their trade policies. 
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NATION’S PEACETIME MENU 


Abundance of Steaks, Poultry, Fish, Dairy Products in Months Ahead 


Surplus grains and cereals 
to feed Europe and Far East. 
Continued shortage of sugar 


Most civilian food worries soon will be 
over. Good steaks are in the offing. Scar- 
city rapidly is giving way to abundance 
as dwindling military needs and unem- 
ployment ease the demand on the greatest 
food production in U.S. history. 

There will be chickens immediately and 
turkeys for Thanksgiving. Most beef is to 
become point free in six weeks or so and 
meat rationing might end by the new year. 
Eggs are approaching surplus. By mid- 
winter, the only serious food pinch for 
U.S. shoppers will be sugar, butter and 





MEAT 
« « - good steaks will be commonplace 


cooking oils. The sugar shortage will con- 
tinue through next year and possibly into 
1947. 

Two problems confront Government 
officials as food shelves fill and demands 
to abandon rationing become more press- 
ing: 

Europe must be fed. So must the Far 
East. Starvation and disease menace thou- 
sands unless the United States shares its 
plenty. Little actual sharing has been 
done so far, but food will be shipped as 
supplies here build up. Most relief ship- 
ments will be in grains and cereais, how- 
ever, and will not disturb domestic sup- 
plies of most foods. 
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The U.S. worry is switching from scar- 
city to distribution. Officials want to hold 
controls until food supplies can be equal- 
ized across the country. 

But neither problem is_ troublesome 
enough to hamper the return of abundant 
food. In the weeks and months immedi- 
ately ahead, U.S. civilians can expect: 

Beef in abundance is on the cattle 
ranges, awaiting the run to market. If that 
movement attains the proportions officials 
expect, all meat rationing might be re- 
moved by the end of this year, even 
though pork and lamb remain short. 
Nearly 82,000,000 head of beef cattle are 
on farms and ranches. The Government is 
telling feeders that the subsidy for fatten- 
ing cattle may end soon. This and other 
factors may produce a record beef slaugh- 
ter, but most of it will be less than choice 
grades. Choice beef cuts will not be plenti- 
ful until next year. 

Pork is a different story. Supply will 
continue below the civilian demand. A 
small pig crop last spring will restrict the 
movement to slaughter during the ap- 
proaching autumn and winter months. 
Some pork cuts may be made ration free 
soon, but generally the supply will remain 
short until next spring, when a new crop 
will go to market. 

Lamb is scarcer than pork, and will re- 
main so for the present. 

Eggs, one of the major food scarcities a 
few months ago, now are nearing surplus 
proportions. One reason is the collapse of 
a developing black market which threat- 
ened the normal civilian supply last spring. 
A surplus now seems likely unless consump- 
tion is spurred by a price drop. Powdered 
and processed eggs could go into relief 
feeding abroad to hold down surplus here. 

Butter will be somewhat more plentiful 
in the weeks ahead, but controls may be 
necessary through the winter. This is a 
case where distribution presents a problem. 
The supply is spotty, plentiful in some sec- 
tions and short in others. 

Milk, other dairy products, are to be- 
come increasingly abundant. Milk produc- 
tion this year is heading toward an all- 
time record. 

Sugar is the real problem. There will be 
less for civilians in the immediate future 
than they received during the war. The 
present small allowance is to continue and 
the end of rationing is not in sight. Sup- 
plies next year will be a little better, but 
still will fall far short of demand. The 
Cuban crop will not be large. Production 
is getting under way in the Philippines, 


but sugar from the Islands is not expected 
to reach the U.S. much before 1947. 

Fish will become more plentiful as fish- 
eries get more mgn power and the mili- 
tary requirements for canned fish dimin- 
ish. Much fish that had been canned for 
the Army, especially salmon, is to go to 
civilians instead. 

Canned vegetables will be better, 
both in quantity and quality. 

Canned fruits, however, will remain in 
somewhat limited supply. Canned apple- 
sauce and cherries will be hard to find, 
for example. But there will be little or no 
trouble getting such things as_ peaches 
and pears. 

Potatoes already are so abundant the 
Government is buying them to support 





GROCERIES 
e « . stocked shelves will be normal 


the price. This year’s crop will be of near- 
record size. 

Over all, food in abundance is to return 
rather quickly, now that the war needs 
are lessening. There will be lags here and 
there, but generally grocery and market 
counters will be laden with variety and 
quality. Occasional shortages can be ex- 
pected on some foods.in some areas be- 
cause of distribution problems. Transpor- 
tation will have much to do with the 
speed with which some commodities be- 
come available all over the country. As 
the pressure on transportation relaxes, 
food will be distributed more equally and 
speedily. 
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_ A quieter place for us to live in...a less 


- noisy, less nerve wracking existence ' 
..-both by day and by night. | 
That is what science promises... free- ] 
dom from disturbing sounds while at P 
work or rest...relief from the under- 
current of vibration which keeps us i 
tense even in our sleep. ' 
How will this come about? By the b 


further development of techniques 
which have achieved an absolutely 
soundproofroom, used fortesting highly 
sensitive instruments. It will be made 
possible by use of engineered rubber 
mountings. 

U.S. Rubber engineers have for more) 
than four years centered their efforts 
along these lines on problems con- 
cerned with warfare. Soon they will be: 
utilizing the vast experience gained 
for your personal benefit. 














You will find structural engineered de 
rubber in your future home, in your of 
place of business, in all the vehicles of “ie 
travel hi use—trains, planes, motor ea 
cars, ships. sig 

Your life will be pleasanter... your gr 
health better... your peace of mind ha 
greater...as we move onward toward wh 
this goal of “silence”. its 

56, 
wie shi 
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1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. ¢ In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., Lid. 
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PROBLEM IN SHIP-POOR WORLD 


Our Commercial Vessels as Menace to Prosperity of Other Fleets 


Necessity for decisions 
soon on merchant-marine 
size, subsidy, operation 


The ships the U.S. built to win the war 
are turning up almost immediately as a 
No. 1 problem now that the war is won. 

Ships carry the commerce of the world. 
Britain, Norway, Denmark, the Nether- 
lands depend heavily upon ships of their 
merchant marines to carry their commerce 
and to earn the foreign exchange to pay 
for the things they need to import. Now 
more than ever with big bills to pay and 
earnings: low, these and other nations are 
dependent upon their shipping. 

It turns out, however, that the United 
States owns the bulk of the ships, almost 
three times Britain’s maritime strength. In 
addition, Lend-Lease cancellation is about 
to throw back on this country large num- 
bers of ships it does not need. Britain and 
Norway, each heavily dependent upon 
shipping to help earn a living, will be short. 

A world shipping problem thereby is 
precipitated. The problem is a big and im- 
portant one, with decisions to be reached 
by both Congress and the White House. 

One decision must be made, and 
made soon, concerning the size of the 
merchant marine this country intends 
to operate after the war. Another re- 
lates to the amount of subsidy that 
taxpayers will want to assume to as- 
sure that high-cost U.S. ships and 
high-cost shipping operations can 
compete and retain their place on sea 
lanes. A third is concerned with the 

U.S. attitude toward the shipping po- 

sitions of Britain and other nations. 

The British right now are seeking U.S. 
decisions on these and other points as part 
of the war settlements that must be mdde 
in a hurry if Britain is to get back to 
earning her way in the world. There is no 
sign that either the White House or Con- 
gress is yet prepared with decisions, or 
has much more than a hazy idea about 
what U.S. intentions are. The situation 
itself, however, is clear enough: 

The U.S. came out of the war with 
56,500,000 dead-weight tons of merchant 
shipping, far more than the rest of the 
world combined. She may wind up operat- 
ing the largest, fastest merchant marine in 
history, with a carrying capacity equiva- 
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MERCHANTMEN REPLACE MEN-O’-WAR 
.-. tourists are also taxpayers 


lent to 15,000,000 dead-weight tons of 
prewar shipping. She is talking of taking 
over 50 per cent of all shipping to and 
from this country, almost twice what she 
handled before the war. She may hold 20,- 
000,000 tons in reserve. Even then she will 
have 3,500 more ships than she can use. 

Britain, on the other hand, saw her 
ocean-going fleet shrink during the war 
from 18,000,000 to 13,000,000 gross tons. 
An international surplus-ship pool could 
be used to make up the deficit until new 
merchantmen come down the ways. But 
shipping-wise Britons know that the coun- 
try able to produce specialized vessels and 
operate peace routes soonest will get 
the advantage. 

Britain is not regarded as a good cus- 
tomer for U.S. surplus ships, even though 
they sell at 50 cents on the dollar. Ship 
construction is an essential part of Eng- 
land’s home economy. She probably does 
not want ships as gifts, even in repara- 
tions. She must build her own and those 
for other countries to keep her people at 


work and to keep her important ship- 
building industry in full operation. 

Norway lives by her shipping. She lost 
60 per cent of her merchant-marine 
strength during the war. She may get re- 
plenished in part by the U.S. But experts 
here do not expect her to buy U.S. war- 
made vessels. She is more likely to wait for 
shipyard bargains, as she did after the last 
war, placing contracts with yards about to 
close for lack of business. Thus, she could 
have ships built to her own specifications 
at lower cost than the projected U.S. 
price of 50 cents on the dollar. 

Russia is an enigma. Maritime officials 
in Washington have no fixed ideas of her 
merchant-marine plans. There is talk that 
she wants to double her prewar ship 
strength, and wants to do it in part by 
adding 2,000,000 tons of American-built 
vessels. Ships under the Soviet flag left 
U.S. ports when the war ended. How 
often they will return plying the trade 
routes of peace is an unanswered question. 
Through contracts with West Coast yards, 
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Russia now is converting some wartime 
cargo ships into floating canneries for use 
in the North Pacific. U.S. interests are 
considering doing the same thing. 

China plans a merchant fleet. She is talk- 
ing of buying 50 foreign-built vessels. She 
needs shallow-draft ships for river and 
coastal trade. There have been suggestions 
that she might use U.S. landing craft leit 
over irom the Pacific war. But some offi- 
cials privately expect her to turn away fron 
the bigger U.S. cargo vessels, which are 
not suited to her need. Her contracts may 
go to British shipyards. Britain can build 
ships far more cheaply than can the U.S. 

The Netherlands Government now is 
buying 10 ships being built in U.S. yards 
on the West Coast. But that may be the 
extent of her U.S. purchases. She is not 
regarded as a good customer for this coun- 
try’s ships because she needs craft for is- 
land trade, and U.S. Victory and Liberty 
ships are too big. 

Brazil has 20 ships under construction in 
U.S. yards because she wants to get them 
fast. Other South American countries may 
come to the U.S. to buy into the postwar 
world shipping commerce. 

ttaly, Germany, Japan are out of the 
world shipping picture, at least for some 
time to come. Germany and Japan will 
have no shipping for the present. Japan’s 
merchant fleet had dwindled to 1,000,000 
tons when she surrendered. China may get 
those ships as war reparations. 

France had a 4,000,000-ton merchant 
marine before the war. It is gone for the 
most part. She has a 2,500,000-ton build- 
ing program on blueprints, but it is a 10- 
year project. Meanwhile, U.S. and others 
must move into the shipping void left by 
the loss of all such fleets. 





A BRITISH ‘“‘QUEEN’’ ARRIVING 
Shipwise Englishman may bank on speculation 
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But, of the 3.500 ships the U.S. owns 
above ker needs, only about 200 are likely 
to be sold. The rest may be laid up as part 
of a security-reserve fiect for a time. Even- 
tually they may becc-ne scrap. 

U.S. operators will get the cream of 
the U.S. ships, the C-types built for war. 
They will give this country a 17-knot 
merchant marine against the 10-knot speed 
before the war. Shipping men say the 
U.S. will have the fastest and best merch- 
ant fleet afloat at the outset of peacetime 
world trade. 

Because American ships are new, many 
American shipyards are in for idle days. 
One builder told Washington recently he 
would be unable to maintain 15 per cent 
of his wartime pay roll. Meanwhile British 
yards will be busy turning out new ves- 
sels. For that reason Britain is expected 
eventually to overtake the U.S. in ship- 
ping tonnage and emerge with fleets twice 
the size of this country’s total. That would 
about restore the prewar maritime ratio 
between the two countries. 

Passenger trade is a distant, but im- 
portant, factor. Americans are recognized 
as the world’s No. 1 tourists. Pent-up va- 
cation money will send them around the’ 
world as soon as civilian travel becomes 
possible, possibly within a year. Tourist 
dollars are an important item to many for- 
eign economies. For example, Japan, now 
under occupation, already has begun to 
propagandize herself to America as the 
tourist paradise of the future. 

Tourist dollars, too, are one of the rea- 
sons why England has given some thought 


to the building of another “queen” to 
: 1 


join her two great Cunard liners, Queen 
Mary and Queen Elizabeth, when they re- 
turn to the luxury trade. She wants to- 





know first, however, of the passenger 
plans of American carriers. 

U.S. companies are preparing for pas- 
senger business, but no giant luxury liners 
appear to be under consideration. The ae- 
cent is more likely to be on smaller, less 
expensive ships offering moderate-priced 
travel. Air lines are going after the luxury 
travel. Leisurely vacation cruises may be- 
come the mainstay of ocean travel. 

Freight cargo, however, is the urgent 
shipping question of the present. Traders 
and Governments of the world are ask- 
ing: How much freight can U.S. ships haul 
without disturbing the solvency of other 
countries, nations that may be U.S. cus. 
tomers in an expanding trade? 

Maritime officials think U.S. ships can 
handle 50 per cent of all the shipping to 
and from this country without hampering 
other major maritime powers. That would 
be a far greater percentage of shipping 
than the U.S. has hauled since the days 
of the Yankee clippers. 

Because the shipping once handled by 
Germany, Italy and Japan now must go to 
others, officials believe the U.S. expansion 
would not hurt Britain. It might be felt 
by Norway, however. Shipping represents 
a bigger share of that .country’s peacetime 
business than automobile manufacturing 
does in this country. Norway must be 
ready to move into the trade left by the re- 
moval of enemy shipping to hold her own. 

Thus she, and all other maritime na- 
tions, are waiting for the United States 
to spread out its shipping plans. Such 
problems as now face ship distribution 
have carried the seeds of war in the past. 
That is not the case now, but their solu- 
tion is vital to a permanent and peaceful 
world commerce. 
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—Wide World 


SOVIET SEA WOMEN STUDYING 
To U. S. officials, Russia is still an enigma 
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warucuRt set to fly as soon as you can after the war. How soon will this be? Where 
—aRTOuM will you be able to go? What about comfort? And cost? Here’s what 


an American airman who has flown all over the world can tell you: 








“No place worth seeing will be out of 
reach . . . The main routes are being 
flown daily — more than 110,000 miles 
of them. Key airfields are fully developed 
— hundreds more are in the making. The 
finest flying equipment ever designed will 
be ready for use soon after the war ends. 


“The peacetime versions of the big twin- 


/,, engine Curtiss Commando, for instance, 


will carry 36 to 45 people with all the 
comforts of a drawing room .. . soft, 
roomy seats — plenty of space — an at- 
tractive powder room — complete dining 
service—they’ll be tops in luxury travel... 





“And as for speed . . . well, multi-engine 
, transports can cross the country in six 
hours. That gives you some idea of the 
concentration of power in their Wright 
Cyclone engines — the same dependable 
engines that power the B-29 Superforts 
and the giant Martin Mars. 


“Vacations in Mexico, in Rio, on the 
Mediterranean, by air, may seem fantastic 

" right now. Yet 27 airlines are already 
planning to take you to the markets and 
the playgrounds of the world at a cost 
well within your reach...” 
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© 1945 The Studebaker Corporation 


“After all, a car is so much a part of home” 


VF keep wondering,” writes a young sailor from 
the Pacific, “how my old bus is doing. After 
all, a car is so much a part of home.” 


Yes, to all of us, the family motor car is part of our 
lives. Studebaker cars, especially, have the very feel 
of home in them—built, as they’ve been for gen- 
erations, by home-loving, home-owning craftsmen. 


Before Pearl Harbor, and throughout the war, 
Studebaker engineering genius, sound workman- 


, 
ship and production skill were concentrated on war 
equipment. But now, fine motor cars are again 


being built by Studebaker. 


Many have had the good fortune to own Stude- 
bakers through the war years. Now, at last, the 
time is beginning when the smart styling, the 
brilliant performance, the dependable long life and 
solid value of a new Studebaker can be “part of 
home” to more and more of America’s forward- 


looking families. 


Studebaker THE CAR WORTHY OF YOUR HOME 


Studebaker ¢ South Bend 27, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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FIGHT OVER CUT IN TAXES 


Issue of Whether Big or Small-Ilncome Groups Should Benefit Most 


Prospect that reductions 
will be slight in view 
of high Government costs 


A fight over which group of taxpayers 
should get the largest tax reductions is 
developing in Congress and the Adminis- 
tration. This fight ranges corporations 
against individuals; high-income groups of 
individuals against low-income groups. It 
is complicated by the fact that too much 
revenue cannot be sacrificed without let- 
ting the federal budget get out of hand. 

As things now are shaping up, these 
issues command the spotlight: 

Excess-profits tax repeal is a grow- 
ing probability. This levy on wartime earn- 
ings essentially is a tax to skim off corpor- 
ate profits produced by war. Firms that 
earned more during war years than they 
earned on the average between 1935 and 
1939, or that earned more than 5, 6, or 8 
per cent on their invested capital, depend- 
ing on their size, paid an excess-profits tax. 
The rate on excess profits is 95 per cent, 
subject to a 10 per cent postwar refund. 

In the fiseal year just ended, some 51,- 
000 corporations paid into the Treasury 
$11,000,000,000 in excess-profits taxes. 


This was the largest annual tax contribu- 
tion made by U.S. business. 

One school of tax planners would keep 
this levy for another year, but at a lower 
rate, probably 65 per cent. This group’s 




















—Shoemaker in Chicago Daily News 
HEAVENS, WE HOPE SO! 
The Treasury attitude... 
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argument is that war profits will spill over 
into next year for some concerns and that 
the tax should be kept, with concessions 
made in the corporation normal tax and 
surtax of 40 per cent. 

This argument, however, runs into the 
hard fact that next year’s business earn- 
ings may yield few excess profits. The ex- 
emption for this tax already has been in- 
creased from $10,000 to $25,000, and the 
Treasury estimated that only 19,000 firms 
would have paid an excess-profits tax even 
if war had run through June 30, 1946. 

With war ended, the prospect is that 
still fewer companies will report excess 
profits on 1946 earnings, and most of these 
companies would not be war industries, 
since war plants face the heaviest recon- 
version expenses and sharpest drop in 
earnings. And if the rate is reduced from 
95 per cent to 65 per cent or lower, the 
yield from the excess-profits tax probably 
would drop to $2,000,000,000 or below. 

Drawback to business expansion is 
the major argument against continuing 
the excess-profits tax. The point is made 
that no businessman will risk his capital 
to start a new enterprise, or expand an es- 
tablished one, if he faces the prospect that 
the Government will levy what amounts 
to a penalty tax on his success. 

Corporation tax relief thus is likely to 
be provided by repeal of the excess-profits 
tax. That means that no reductions are to 
be expected in the normal tax and surtax 
on corporate earnings. Revenue 
probably cannot allow for both, but small 
business may get a_ slight concession 
through higher credits before regular taxes 
are applied. 

Tax concessions to individuals are lim- 
ited by the amount of reductions to be 
made to corporations, plus the Treasury’s 
need for revenue. Here again the argu- 
ment revolves around reductions to the 
relatively wealthy or the comparatively 
poor—to large taxpayers or small ones. 

Treasury attitude, expressed by Secre- 
tary Fred M. Vinson, is that small tax- 
payers should receive the largest propor- 
tional benefits on the theory that con- 
sumer spending must be stimulated to 
provide broad postwar markets for U.S. 
business. Thus, a suggestion is made to re- 
peal the 3 per cent normal tax on all in- 
dividual incomes above $500. That would 
remove some 11,000,000 taxpayers from 
Treasury rolls. But it would mean the loss 
of $3,000,000,000 in tax revenues and prac- 
tically no reduction in the surtax rates on 
persons in higher-bracket income groups. 


needs 


To approach the same goal with less 
revenue loss, another suggestion is to 
grant the same exemptions for normal tax 
that now are granted for surtax—$500 for 
each taxpayer and his dependents. Effect 
of this change would be to remove or 
lower taxes for heads of families with 
small incomes. It has the advantage of 
costing the Treasury only $800,000,000 in 
revenue instead of $3,000,000,000, and 
still would leave a narrow margin for tax 
relief in the upper brackets. 

In Congress, a proposal is gaining fa- 
vor to allow a straight across-the-board 
reduction to all taxpayers, say 10 per cent 
or 20 per cent. Chances are that a 10 per 
cent slash is all that could be afforded if 
the excess-profits tax is to go. That would 
mean a $10,000 tax saving for the person 
who pays $100,000 in income taxes; a $10 
saving on a $100 tax. 

Advocates of this method argue that the 
plan is simple and would give all taxpay- 
ers some relief, but opponents contend 
that the big taxpayer would benefit more 
than the small taxpayer, which would vio- 
late the tax principle of “ability to pay” 
and the theory that consumers, not savers, 
should get the largest tax concessions. 

All tax-reduction plans finally boil down 
to the prospect that postwar Government 
expenses are to be high for years to come 
and that concessions must be modest. That 
outlook indicates a struggle among tax- 
paying groups to get those concessions. 





—Harris & Ewing 
SECRETARY VINSON 
... favors small taxpayers 
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“In proportion os the structure of a govern- ra) 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
GEORGE WASHINGTON Yh ly 
Tithe 








x THE GERMAN SETTLEMENT 


By the Associated Press BERLIN, Aug. 28—Germany’s re- 
duction to a nation of small farmers—the future envisioned by 
the Big Three—was described today by British and American 
technical advisers as “a short-range political necessity but a 
long-range economic absurdity.” 

Almost a month after the Big Three had decreed an agrarian 
role for the most highly industrialized power on the Continent, 
the majority opinion of the men engaged in trying to effect this 
transformation is that “it won’t work.” These experts cannot 
be quoted by name. But in off-the-record interviews they 
frankly expressed the view that the problem of Germany had 
not been solved in Berlin. It was, they said, merely consigned 
to several years of experimentation, at the end of which world 
Opinion might demand a fresh approach. 

Statistics are cited by these British-American sources to show 
what the idea of a pastoral Germany means in actuality. 

The present Germany—as whittled down in the east by the 
Soviet Union and Poland to a frontier of the Oder and Neisse 
Rivers—is more than 20 per cent smaller in area than pre- 
Munich Germany. Approximately 8,000,000 Germans have 
moved or presumably will move westward from the lost eastern 
provinces. In addition, at least 3,000,000 Germans are to be ex- 
pelled from Czechoslovakia. 

Regardless of the scientific increasing of agricultural output 
by the Nazi regime to meet war needs, Germany has supplied 
only 83 per cent of her own food requirements. Large-scale 
mechanization and artificial fertilization were exploited almost 
to the limit. 

Veteran Allied agronomists see no chance of a “miracle” that 
would take Germany out of the elass of an agricultural de- 
ficiency area by the application of more human labor, by the 
breaking up of large estates or by the conversion of forests to 
farms. ‘‘We wonder,” a British expert said, “how long it may 
be before the United States and the British Commonwealth 
grow tired of shipping food into Germany for nothing in return 
because, no matter how well our schemes g0, somebody will 
have to send in food.” 


From The Economist, London 


It is an irony of history that the terms for Germany 
decided at Potsdam should have been published 
within forty-eight hours of the dropping of the first 
atomic bomb. One may wonder what future historians 
will make—in such a context—of the victorious states- 
men’s conception of security. If one bomb can annihi- 
late Koenigsberg, do the Russians gain much by 
annexing it? What posssible defensive importance can 
be attached to a frontier on the Oder—or anywhere 
else? Can the ban on German production of aircraft 
and sea-going vessels have any bearing on war-mak- 
ing power in the Atomic Age? Once again we are 
reminded of the appalling gap between man’s adult 
scientific mind and his political infantilism. It is as 
though the victors, in the age of the tank, were making 
a peace of bows and arrows. It would, however, be 
grossly unfair to blame the statesmen at Potsdam for 
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failing to arrange a settlement in keeping with sciey 
tific and strategic possibilities which the scientisj 
themselves are not yet able to predict. The cha 
against them is not that they are making a bad peag 
in a new unpredictable scientific context. It is th 
they are making a peace that would be bad in ay 
context. 

It is not their aim to make a Carthaginian pea 
The Potsdam Declaration makes this clear. A Germs 
community is to survive—decentralised, perhaps, b 
still a recognisable national unit with, eventually, 
central government. Straight away, political partig 
and trade union activity, the democratic freedo 
are to be restored, and the Allies state that their aij 
is “to prepare for the eventual reconstruction 4 
German political life on a democratic basis and fi 
eventual peaceful co-operation in international lif 
by Germany.” 

The aim is unexceptionable; but how is it to} 
attained? A peace of “no indemnities and no annexa 
tions” is clearly impossible; after all that has hap 
pened, no risks of another German aggression canb 
run. But if there are to be safeguards and prohibitio 
they must not completely contradict the final avowe 
purpose of reincorporating Germany in a _ peacef 
Europe. Nor must they place too great a strain, phys 
cal or moral, upon the victors, for the worst peace 
all is a peace that is first imposed and then is n 
enforced. In practice, the two problems merge. | 
political or economic control onerous and minut 
enough to drive the Germans into violent revulsion 
likely to be so costly for the Allies to maintain i 
terms of manpower, and so difficult for them to defen 
in terms of their own public opinion—at least in th 
West—that they might be easily manoeuvred an 
cajoled out of enforcing it. Ideally, the terms impos 
on Germany ought, therefore, while offering a genuif 
safeguard against future war, to be such that the Allig 
are reasonably certain of enforcing them. They ougi 
also, in their degree of severity, to be such as not 
render hopeless the ultimate reconciliation 
Germany. 

Do the Potsdam terms fulfil these conditions? The 
can be only one answer. They do not. The politic 
conditions may propose a return to democracy. TI 
territorial and economic terms make it certain th 
this political objective will not be achieved. It is 10 
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Terms imposed on Reich viewed by “The London Economist’ as 
aHitlerian peace—Breakdown of Potsdam Conference controls 
Pand a renewal of threat of war expected in 10 years. 


as good as certain that in the East the German fron- 
tier will lie along the Oder and the Western Neisse. 
Russia takes Koenigsberg and a large part of East 
Prussia. The rest of the territory is transferred to 
Poland to “administer” until the Peace Conference, 
when the final decision on the fate of these lands will 
be taken—a face-saving formula which does not mask 
the fact of annexation. The French claim to the 
left bank of the Rhine has been postponed, but will 
now be difficult to resist. Nothing is said in the Pots- 
dam Declaration of the Czechs’ claims. They too will 
be pressed all the more vigorously now. At the same 
time, the principle of mass expulsions of Germans 
from annexed territory or from neighbouring states 
has been accepted. The Poles and the Czechs have 
been asked to halt in their expulsions—but only so 
that the work can be done in a more orderly manner. 
The final result of these sweeping changes of frontiers 
and populations will be to put between 50 and 60 mil- 
lion Germans to live in a territory not much bigger 
than Great Britain. 

To sustain even a moderate standard of living for 
such a densely populated mass, the Germans would 
require a high degree of industrialisation. But the 
economic plans of Potsdam seem to point in the 
opposite direction. It is true that the terms permit 
to Germany “average living standards not exceeding 
the average standards of living of European countries 
(excluding the United Kingdom and the USSR).” But 
this is evidently to be an upper, not a lower, limit; 
nor is it made clear how this extremely vague level is 
to be reached. The Allies say that they will put 
“primary emphasis . . . on the development of agri- 
culture and peaceful domestic industries . . . and 
control German industry and all economic and finan- 
cial international transactions . . . with the aim of 
preventing Germany from developing a war potential.” 

The policy, be it noted, is not to prevent Germany 
from using its war potential, but to prevent it from 
having one. Since, in modern industry, it is almost 
impossible to distinguish between plant and processes 
of wartime value from those of purely peacetime use, 
this policy, literally interpreted, involves the large- 
scale deindustrialisation of Germany. 

This conclusion is borne out by the agreement 
teached on reparations. Apart from Germany’s exter- 
nal assets, reparations are now to take one form only 


—the removal of industrial plant from Germany. The 
Russians will provide for the Poles out of their zone 
of occupation. In addition, they will receive 25 per 
cent of any industrial capital removed from the west- 
ern zones, although 15 per cent is to be conditional 
on certain deliveries of food, coal, timber and potash 
from the Russian zone. (It should be observed that 
this arrangement gives Russia a vested interest in the 
severity of the Western Powers’ exactions; any mod- 
eration would be a blow at Russia.) The remaining 
75 per cent of the Western deliveries will be shared 
out among the Western Allies. The transfer is to be 
completed in two years. There will apparently be 
no reparations in money or in kind after that date. 

The Germans will be allowed to keep only such 
plant as is necessary for their peacetime industry. The 
Reparations Commission is to decide how much this 
represents; the rest will be transferred, subject only 
to a final veto by the Military Governor in each zone. 

Until the Reparations Commission has completed 
its survey, it is impossible to be dogmatic about the 
final effects of the economic settlement. Germany’s 
present war industry is certainly overblown. If “muni- 
tions industries” are narrowly defined, a considerable 
transfer of plant from these industries might still, 
in theory, leave the Germans with sufficient industrial 
capacity to maintain a reasonable standard. But in 
practice, when the bomb damage and the Reparations 
Commission have done their work, there will be very 
little left. The economic clauses and the reparations 
clauses, taken in conjunction, amount to the policy 
associated with the name of Mr. Morgenthau, that 
of the. deindustrialisation and pastoralisation of 
Germany. 

If this is indeed the policy, then it must surely be 
obvious that it will not work. The German community 
will not be reconciled to it. An economic slum is not a 
suitable background for the growth of democracy 
and the peaceful mind. A hostile, resentful and impov- 
erished nation, 50 million strong, even without arms, 
is a certain source of trouble. The settlement will 
therefore need to be rigidly and minutely enforced. 
The Allies apparently accept this fact. They appear 
to envisage a close control over every aspect of Ger- 
man industry. Not only are all “arms, ammunition 
and implements of war... all types of aircraft and 

(Continued on following page) 




















(Continued from preceding page) 
sea-going ships” to be banned, but “production of 
metals, chemicals, machinery and other items that are 
Girectly necessary to a war economy shall be rigidly 
controlled and restricted to Germany’s approved 
post-war peacetime needs.” 

It is. almost impossible to picture the army of 
inspectors, accountants, bureaucrats and technicians 
which would be necessary to achieve so searching a 
control. It would demand from the Allies precisely 
the kind of technical skill which is so urgently needed 
for reconstruction at home in all the Allied countries. 
It would place on the different Allies for a decade or 
more the responsibility of exporting their keenest 
officials to entirely unproductive work. The leaders 
at Potsdam appear to have seen this difficulty of man- 
power. In the most curious of all the curious sections 
in their Declaration they state that German adminis- 
trative machinery is to be established “to proclaim 
and assume administration of the economic controls 
established by the Control Council.” Can the Allies 
seriously mean that they intend to rely upon Germans 
to supervise the impoverishment of Germany? 

A system of economic control on the scale envisaged 
by the Potsdam Declaration is probably impossible 
under any conditions. It is certainly impossible as 
part of a treaty which public opinion in the Western 
world will find increasingly hard to defend. It might 
be possible to grow reconciled to annexations and 
uprootings if, in the end, the uprooted people were 
settling down to a reasonable standard of life. It might 
be possible to accept very much lower living standards 
in Germany if there were no unjust frontier settle- 
ments to add to public uneasiness. But the joining 
of a bad territorial and a bad economic settlement to 
a cumbrous and exacting system of’ Allied occupation 
and control seems precisely designed to create in a 
few years’ time a revulsion of feeling in the West 
compared with which the revulsion against Versailles 
will be as nothing. Given such a revulsion, what hope 
would there be of maintaining the system of control 
which can alone perpetuate the rigid prohibitions 
under which Germany is to live? And once the process 
of relaxing the settlement had begun, in what fatal 
resurgence of German power might it not end? The 
Potsdam settlement will not last ten years, and when 
it breaks down there will be nothing but the razor- 
edge balance of international anarchy between 
civilisation and the atomic bomb. 

If the only possible alternative to the Potsdam 
Peace were to leave Germany uncontrolled and with 
an undiminished power of waging war, then naturally 
it would be necessary to try to attempt the impossible 
—the maintenance of a minute control over every 
aspect of Germany’s industrial life. But there are 
other possibilities, other methods of achieving the 
necessary safeguards which would not violate the two 
basic principles of a workable settlement—that in 
fifteen years’ time a sufficient number of Germans, 
however grudgingly, would accept it and that, whether 
they do or not, the Allies would be as resolute and 
united in enforcing it as they were on VE Day itself. 
The essence of such an alternative would be to make 





the central control as simple, straightforward and 
obvious as possible. The point has frequently been 
argued in The Economist. Here it need only be briefly 
repeated. The simplest control to run is a control on 
the end-products of industry. Prohibit the Germans 
from producing any form of armaments, from V2s 
to small-arms ammunition. If in fifteen years’ time the 
Allies are as resolute as ever in maintaining this pro- 
hibition, it will be sufficient. If they are not resolute 
enough even to forbid armaments, how can it be sup- 


posed that they will use force to prevent the rebuilding - 


of a factory or the reconstructon of a blast-furnace? 

Concentration on the central issue—the enforcement 
of total and long-term disarmament—does not, of 
course, preclude other terms. Some frontier changes 
might be accepted by the Western Powers even in the 
long run as reasonable and necessary. Some transfer 
of industrial capacity from the inflated German war 
industries would be possible. So, if it is really neces- 
sary, would the assignment to reparations of a certain 
proportion of the products of German industry over 
a limited number of years. 

There is, of course, no prospect of Russian agree- 
ment to any such course. But if we know it to be right, 
must Russian opposition condemn us to silent 
acquiescence in a course we know to be ruinous? 
Better by far to have the matter out now the to enter 
on a miserable course of endless quarrels over the 
enforcement of the unenforceable and the justification 
of the unjust. The Russians’ determination to loot 
Germany may not be unconnected with their failure 
to obtain reconstruction credits in the Western coun- 
tries. Every possible means should be tried of getting 
them to change their attitude. But if they will not, 
then the pursuit of truth and justice is a surer guide 
than any calculations of future alliances. We may not 
be able to alter what happens in the Russian zone, but 
we can at least disclaim responsibility for it. And we 
can follow our own convictions in the West, where 
what is left of Germany can be given the prospect, 
in the fullness of time, of achieving liberty, equality 
and prosperity within a Western Europe that is con- 
scious of its political and economic unity. There is no 
other cure for the German sore on the body of Europe 
than to heal it. The healing may be a long and diffi- 
cult process, but let us not rub salt in the wound. 
Let us not now abandon the only hope of some time 
escaping from an endless prospect of German wars. 

The conviction that the peace proposed at Potsdam 
is a thoroughly bad peace is not based on any senti- 
mental softening towards Germany. It is based on 
the belief that the system proposed is in the fullest 
sense unworkable. It offers no hope of ultimate Ger- 
man reconciliation. It offers little hope of the Allies 
maintaining its cumbrous controls beyond the first 
years of peace. Its methods of reparations reinforce 
autarky in Russia and consummate the ruin not only 
of Germany, but of Europe. Above all, it has in it not a 
single constructive idea, not a single hopeful perspec- 
tive for the post-war world. At the end of a mighty 
war fought to defeat Hitlerism, the Allies are making 
a Hitlerian peace. This is the real measure of their 
failure. 





























When you’re drowsing on a cross-coun- 
try bus, as your driver takes familiar 
“hairpin” curves, you can rest assured 
your rubber-tired mammoth will re- 
spond to the competent hands upon its 
steering wheel. 


For riding with you is Nickel—which 
helps make steering connections and 
other vital Nickel-steel parts strong and 
tough enough to take the extra load that 
repeated road shock thrusts upon them. 


All through the bus—in wrought steel 
parts from steering knuckles to rear 
axles, in cast parts from motor blocks 
to brake drums—Nickel helps provide 









Brake Drums 


the stamina for long, dependable per- 
formance that has made the bus a vital 
part of our transportation system. 


In these and countless other ways ver- 
satile Nickel — by imparting improved 
properties to other metals —is “Your 
Unseen Friend.” It’s as much a part 
of your daily life as the door key in 
your pocket. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 
j i 


International Nickel— Miners, 
smelters and refiners of Nickel and 
the Platinum metals . . . producers 
of INCO Nickel Alloys, including 
MONEL and INCONEL. 
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The why and wherefore of a peacetime draft of men 
for military service is shown in the Pictogram above. 

In that Pictogram is this report on length of service 
of men in the Army: More than 4 years of service al- 
ready has been given by 800,000 men. 

Between 3 and 4 years of service has been given by 
another 1,200,000 men. 

Between 2 and 3 years of service has been given by 
3,600,000. Thus 5,600,000 out of 8,050,000 men and officers 
in the Army have already served more than 2 years. 

Between 1 and 2 years of service has been given by 
1,450,000 men. 

Less than 1 year has been given by 1,000,000 men. 

Army will be squeezed down to its occupation-period 
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size of between 2,000,000 and 2,500,000 men by next July. 
At that time, not many more than 1,000,000 men will 
have served less than 2 years. This means that another 
1,000,000 to 1,500,000 men, with more than 2 years of 
service to their credit, would be held still longer. 

Ways to get an Army of the size decided upon are three: 

First, long-service men can be held in service as indi- 
cated above. 

Second, volunteer recruitment can be used to try to get 
needed men. That is to be tried, with special induce- 
ments. Navy and Marines are competing in this field, 
however, and expect a force of 650,000 men and officers 
to be maintained on a volunteer basis. Army thinks it 
may get no more than 300,000 volunteers in a year. 
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Third, a peacetime draft thus becomes the way out 
to assure any given supply of men needed to make up 
the occupation-period Army. 

Unless Congress balks, the outlook broadly is this: 

Men with 2 years or more of service will largely be out 
of the Army and Air Forces by next July. Maybe 500.- 
000 will be left out of some 7,000,000 who will have had 
2 years or more of service at that time. 

Men with less than 2 vears of service by next July will 
stay in service until they complete their 2 years. There 
may be slightly more than 1,000,000 of these. 

Volunteers will be sought to build the Army to above 
2,000,000. 

Draft of youths 18 years of age and of a few men 
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through age 25 then will be used to supplement volun- 
teering. It is estimated that 500,000 to 600,000 draftees 
will be needed to give a 2-year period of service. 

The underlying idea is that youths shall be subject to 
2 years of military service, if that service is needed, 
during the period of occupation of Germany and Japan 
and during the time when peace is being re-established. 

If a draft is used, and if volunteers respond, then more 
war veterans with 2 years of service will get out when 
that 2 years is up. If not, then more long-service veterans 
will be stuck in service. 

Navy and Marines intend by next July to be on a 
volunteer basis. Army, with a big occupation job to do, 
will need more men than can be raised by volunteering. 
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FREE HAND FOR CONGRESS 


Mr. Truman’‘s Shift From System of Executive-Prepared Measures 


War-to-peace turning point 
with baseball game after 
surrender-paper ceremony 


President Truman is letting Congress 
write its own legislative ticket. This point 
is being made clear by presidential aides. 

Close associates of the President regard 
the message sent by Mr. Truman to Con- 
gress at the outset of the new session 
simply as an outline of the President’s own 
views of what should be done. The Presi- 
dent is abandoning the practice of having 
the executive department draft legislation. 

This means that Mr. Truman simply is 
suggesting to Congress the broad principles 
he thinks it should follow in dealing with 
the problems of reconversion. He is leav- 








WITH HARRY HOPKINS 
. - . a Citation 


ing Congress with a free hand to choose 
its own methods of putting these principles 
into legislative practice. 

The Presidential message brought an 
immediate outburst from Republicans. 
One said: “Mr. Truman has taken up 
where Mr. Roosevelt left off.” Another 
said: “The President is going to the left 
pretty far.” Still another said Mr. Tru- 
man advocated more New Deal policies 
than the late President Roosevelt had 
urged in any message. 

Southern Democrats, though less out- 
spoken, took somewhat the same tack. 
Their views were tempered, however, by 
the news that the President’s personal in- 
clination is to leave Congress to do its own 
job without too much cudgeling from the 
White House. Northern Democrats are 
wondering how long this period of re- 
strained relationships can last. Sooner or 
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later, they expect the President to have to 
fight for any liberal legislation that he gets. 

Turning point. For Mr. Truman, last 
week was a clear turning point from war 
to peace. The President’s message to Con- 
gress charted the legislative course he 
would like to see the nation follow in re- 
conversion. Mr. Truman received at the 
White House the original surrender docu- 
ments that had been signed in Tokyo 
Bay. And he began to turn to peacetime 
pursuits, in spite of tag ends of war jobs. 

Mr. Truman talked over plans for the 
prosecution of German war criminals with 
Associate Justice Robert H. Jackson, the 
man he chose to do that job for the United 
States. He surprised Harry Hopkins, the 
old and intimate friend of Mr. Roosevelt, 
by giving him a Distinguished Service 


—Harris & Ewing 
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Medal for the many important duties Mr. 
Hopkins had performed in war. A similar 
medal went to Howard Bruce of Balti- 
more for the latter’s work as Director of 
Materiel for the Army Service Forces. 

Mr. Truman went to a reception to pay 
tribute to Byron Price, the retiring Direc- 
tor of Censorship, who is going to Europe 
to straighten out public-relations entan- 
glements that have grown up there. The 
President arranged to go to his first base- 
ball game since moving into the White 
House. He had to choose between rooting 
for a Missouri team—St. Louis—and the 
Washington team. 

At his press conference, Mr. Truman 
showed up with a peacetime gadget. With 
a flick of his wrist, the gadget would flash 
up. with “Yes,” “No,” or “Scram.” He 
demonstrated its use, and then, in spite 
of requests from newsmen that he talk 


slowly, rattled off “Yes” and “No” an- 
swers so rapidly that reporters had trou- 
ble keeping pace with him. 

The President said Paul V. McNutt, 
the War Manpower Commissioner, is re- 
turning to the Philippines as American 
High Commissioner to complete arrange- 
ments for granting Philippine independ- 
ence. Mr. Truman said he had not yet 
made up his mind whom to appoint to the 
Supreme Court vacancy, and that Owen 
J. Roberts, whose retirement created that 
vacancy, had declined to serve as United 
States member of the international tri- 
bunal to try war criminals in Europe. 

The President said he is sending John 
W. Snyder, the War Mobilizer, W. Stuart 
Symington, the Surplus Property chieftain, 
and Leslie L. Biffle, Secretary of the Sen- 
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ate, to Europe to see what surplus prop- 
erty can be turned over to the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration for the relief of starving popula- 
tions. 

Mr. Truman said he would have a state- 
ment soon on why he favors construction 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway, and that he 
had rather not talk now about the future 
of the Office of Strategic Services, This 
was one of eight agencies from which Mr. 
Truman had recommended that Congress 
take $3,500,000,000 that had been provided 
for work related to the war. 

The President reasoned that the war 
now is over. But he is willing to go along 
with Congress in agreeing to an investiga- 
tion into the causes of Pearl Harbor. He 
said he was satisfied with the Army 
and Navy reports, but that not every- 
body else was. 
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Take THE 
LUXURY RIDE 


New Thursday Night Program! The Music of Andre Kostelanetz with the 
most popular stars of the musical world, Thursdays, CBS, 9 P.M., EWT. 


Here’s what J. Gaston de Gannes, Trinidad taxi fleet operator, says about that now: 





“Taxi service in the tropics is a real test for any car. A dry season of five months, 
a wet season of seven months, and a salt breeze always blowing. That's Trinidad — 
healthful for humans, tough on cars: But our Plymouths keep right on going. We 
meet the Pan American Clippers at the airport—a 34-mile round trip from Port of 
Spain—and we’ve never had to let any one down. That’s because our Plymouths 


never let us down... 
e ” 
important service. 


Plymouth policy is to build cars that 
will do much more than would be asked 
in ordinary operation. That’s why as- 
sorted Plymouth models are standing 
up under punishing taxi use from Port 
of Spain to Philadelphia, Pa... .Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to Bombay, India. 

As part of this policy, car testing has 
been carried far beyond the laboratory 
and the artificial proving ground. Every 
Plymouth model has been proved and 


PLYMOUTH Division of 


CHEYS EER 


and some of them have traveled over 100,000 miles in this 


improved under the most exacting 
actual conditions. 

So the Plymouths built before the 
war are meeting the challenge of un- 
usual demands while Plymouth fac- 
tories reconvert from war production. 
Given good care by Plymouth’s nation- 
wide dealer organization, they’re the 
proof of the unchanging policy which 
assures you of great new Plymouths 
tomorrow. 
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PROBLEM OF HIGHER WAGES 


Clarification of Mr. Davis’s Views on Raising the Standard of Living 


Economic Stabilizer’s hope 
pay rates can be increased 
50 per cent in ten years 


Employers concerned over the Govern- 
ment’s future wage policy should bear this 
fact in mind: 

The Truman Administration has no 
plan to raise wages of all workers 40 
or 50 per cent in the next five years, 
as recently reported. The Government 
is standing on its recently announced 
policy of permitting unlimited wage 
increases, to be worked out by col- 
lective bargaining, so long as these in- 
creases do not require price rises. 

It is the official hope, however, that 
living standards can be raised 50 per 

_ cent in the early postwar years, 
through voluntary collective bargain- 
ing and without use of federal force. 

Conflicting newspaper reports of a re- 
cent press conference held by William H. 
Davis, Director of Economic Stabilization, 
raised questions in the minds of many 
employers and workers. Different versions 
were printed of what Mr. Davis had to 
say, while discussing the advisability of 
raising living standards in this country. 
To clear up the resulting confusion, The 
United States News reprints herewith a 
partial text of what Mr. Davis actually 


said concerning wages and prices: 

“Mr. Davis: The physical opportunity 
certainly exists for returning to a very 
much higher level of physical production. 
. . . I would say that if you increased 
the standards of living of the country 50 
percent you will probably have jobs enough 
for the available workers, even allowing 
for technological unemployment. . . . 

“So I say the country must face the im- 
perative need, if you want to call it that, 
to increase its standard of living 40 or 
50 per cent. 

“But you ask me as Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Director just how to do it, you see. If 
I knew that, I wouldn’t be Economic Sta- 
bilization Director. . . . I don’t think any- 
body knows how to run the future except 
experimentally and making your mistakes 
and correcting them as you go along.” 

At another point, still discussing a 50 
per cent rise in living standards, Mr. 
Davis said: 

“But I would like to have somebody 
tell me how you are going to do that if 
every wage increase is accompanied by a 
corresponding price increase. It is just in- 
consistent with itself.” 

Later, part of the questions and answers 
went like this: 

“Q. Is it correct for us to say that the 
policy you outlined three months ago 
maintaining the prices and bringing about 





ECONOMIC STABILIZER DAVIS 
.-. the future holds hopes, experiments, mistakes, corrections 
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this 40 or 50 per cent increase in wages 
is now started by the Government? 

“Mr. Davis: I hope so. 

“Q. This 40 or 50 per cent increase in 
wages toward which we are working, real 
wages in terms of purchasing power, has 
already started. How much of this can be 
absorbed by existing price structure? And 
how long do you think it will take to 
bring about a realization of this increase 
in purchasing power? 

“Mr. Davis: I wouldn’t know all that 
. . . If you direct your attention to ihe 
civilian economy, we are certainly at ‘he 
beginning of a period of rapidly expanding 
production. Now, also, I think that all 
industrialists would probably agree that 
those elements in the picture which lead 
to cost reduction are in general—now, in 
all these remarks of course there are ex- 
ceptions—but in general all are in a fa- 
vorable position for reduction of costs.” 

Asked how long he thought it might 
take to bring about the rise in the stand- 
ard of living he envisioned, he said it prob- 
ably would be less than five years. 

Mr. Davis, it appears, was expressing 
his own views as to how living standards 
could be raised voluntarily by employers 
without price increases or Government !n- 
terference. It is his idea that higher wages, 
without price increases, can result from 
mass production, technological develop- 
ments, and greater efficiency of workers. 


Unemployment. “Help Wanted” signs 
are still up in this country at a time when 
thousands of workers are losing their jobs. 
This paradox is due to these reasons: 

War workers in many cases are 
shopping around for jobs paying 
wages comparable to their wartime 
earnings. 

In some instances, unemployment 
insurance is more attractive than 
wages offered. As a result, some work- 
ers are choosing to draw these bene- 
fits while taking vacations. 

The desire for a rest from years of 
strenuous work and long hours is 
prompting many to wait a while be- 
fore applying for jobs. 

Much of the labor demand now is 
for skilled workers, and the bulk of 
those out of jobs are not qualified for 
the work that is available. 

The demand for high pay is a deter- 
rent to many a worker who wants to keep 


his weekly take-home earnings as high as 
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hey were during the war. Accordingly, 
those who have saved some money are not 
villng to take any job that comes along. 
Personnel men believe that most of those 
who now are hesitating about going to 
work at lower wages will change their 
minds before long. Few of them are likely 
o find jobs at 40 hours a week that will 
pay them as much as they were making, 
with overtime, on a longer work week. 

Unemployment benefits, in most 
States, are too low to tempt workers whose 
earning capacities are considerably higher 
than the benefits, but in some instances 
vorkers are willing to take their unem- 
ployment checks for a short time. It is not 
easy, however, in most States to take a 

acation that is financed by unemploy- 
ment payments. That is because workers 
are not entitled to benefits if jobs are 
available that fit their skills and pay 
wages somewhat comparable to those they 
have been receiving. Unions are trying, 
meanwhile, to keep wage rates at present 
levels by urging the States to pay benefits 
to those who cannot find jobs at their for- 
mer pay scales. 

The test under most State laws of a 
worker’s eligibility for unemployment com- 
pensation is whether a “suitable” job is 
available. Many questions are arising as 
to what constitutes a suitable job. In a 
typical State, the criteria include such fac- 
tors as earning capacity, degree of risk to 
health, safety and morals, physical fitness, 
prior training, experience, length of un- 
employment, prospects of obtaining work 
locally and in customary ‘occupation, and 
distance of available work from a worker’s 


‘ 


residence. 
This test explains why some workers re- 
ceive unemployment checks when jobs are 
available. 
A shortage of skilled workers is the 
real problem that now is confronting many 
plants converting to peacetime produc- 








—Coffman in Fort Worth Star Telegram 
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--- provides a jewel-box setting: 


Plan now to make your postwar pack- 
age as modern as your postwar product. 
And that’s easy when you use KIMPAK* 
Creped Wadding. For KIMPAK dresses 
your package as it protects your prod- 
uct. It complements the beauty of your 
product—provides a jewel-box setting 
that increases eye-appealand buy-appeal. 


So soft, so clean, so resilient KIMPAK 
guards against mars or scratches—dam- 
age or breakage. Flexible and easy to 
use, KIMPAK saves time and work in 
the shipping room. Often cuts freight 
costs by reducing cubage. 


There’s a size and type of KIMPAK to 
protect everything from glassware to 
refrigerators. Learn more about this 


REGC.U.S. PAT OFF. & 


"TRADE MARE 


modern packaging material. Write to- 
day for our Free illustrated booklet. 
Just mail a postcard to Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Creped Wadding Divi- 
sion, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


FREE POSTWAR 
PACKAGING PLAN 


In making plans for your postwar 
product, the advice of our packaging 
representative is yours for the ask- 
ing. In most cases, he will be able 
to recommend a war-proved method 
of float packaging with KIMPAK. 

Telephone, write or wire’ today 
for the KIMPAK representative. 
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OUR property certainly rates the best U-S-S Cyclone is the world’s most widely 
protection against unwanted visitors that used property protection fence. 
you can provide, so why not let our trained You'll find our big, 32-page fence catalog 
engineers check your needs and make recom- a valuable reference book. Crammed with 
mendations. You'll be under no obligation. pictures, facts and specifications covering 
Cyclone Fence, Gates, Window Guards many styles of Cyclone Fence, Gates and 
and Wire Mesh partitions have proved their _ other property safeguards. Whether you need 
value in thousands of plants of every type. a few feet of fence or several miles of it, you 
Cyclone has many advantages. It is built by should have this useful book. It’s free. Write, 
experts to -_ long, ee service. Its or mail the coupon. 
many special features include posts that stay 
straight, rails that don’t buckle, gates that aha ile nyo DIVO 


don’t sag. Long recognized as the leader, Waukegan, Ill. Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


U-S°S CYCLONE FENCE 


Clip this coupon—and send it to: 

Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. B95 

We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
It’s full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. Mail this 
coupon today. 


Name. .. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccescccceeccce: 








Address. ccccccccccccccccccoccccccccccccccces see seececcccceses 


SEOs cs cis ea Nib enw ease aks &\ohasn thes 0nd > Staten cae oeee aa 
Interested in fencing: [) Industrial; [) School; [ Playground; 























tion. Mechanics and building trades work- 
ers are in demand in many cities. The av- 
erage laid-off war worker cannot fill these 
jobs. So, for the time being, there is a de- 
mand for certain types of skilled workers 
who are not available, while many thou- 
sands of persons are looking for jobs they 
can fill but cannot find. 

As of now, the unemployment situation 
is noi acute, and probably will not become 
really serious until late this year or early 
next year. The real test of the country’s 
ability to find employment for all those 
who want to work will come when the 
armed forces start demobilizing in full 
force, at the rate of a half million or 
more a month, 


WLB’s postwar role. Employers and 
unions will find a partial clue to the post- 
war policies of the War Labor Board in a 



































—Alexander in Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


PARADOX 


recent decision settling a dispute between 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. and the 
CIO United Rubber Workers. The dis- 
pute developed during the war, but was 
settled under postwar conditions. 

The settlement, devoid of basic wage 
issues. followed these lines: 

Union security. WLB renewed the 
standard maintenance-of-membership con- 
tract with a 15-day escape clause and dues 
checkoff. Both were granted despite a 16- 
day strike in July that was not authorized 
by union leaders. 

A work week of six hours a day and six 
days a week, agreed to by company and 
union, was provided. The union requested 
that exceptions to this schedule be sub- 
ject to negotiation with the company, but 
the Board allowed only for negotiation of 
any basic changes in schedule. 

Overtime pay. A union request was 
denied for time-and-one-half pay for work 
in excess of six hours a day or 36 hours a 
week. Instead. WLB continued the pres- 
ent provision for time-and-a-half payment 
for work after eight hours a day and 40 
hours a week. Double time is to be paid 
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for work on designated holidays and time 
and a half for work on Sundays. The un- 
ion demanded that it be given double 
time for Sundays. 

Grievances. WLB rejected a_ union 
demand that an employe be required to 
present any grievances to the company 
with or through his union committeeman. 
Grievances may be presented alone or 
with a union representative, but the com- 
pany is not to settle matters that are sub- 
ject to collective bargaining without the 
presence of a union representative. 

WLB is moving to dispose of its dispute 
cases as rapidly as possible. The national 
Board has only 30 or so remaining, al- 
though regional boards have close to 3,000 
unsettled disputes. Present policy is to 
avoid accepting new disputes, but to let 
the parties concerned negotiate all prob- 
lems through collective bargaining, except 
when wage demands involving price in- 
creases are at stake. 


New draft policy. Congressional on 
position to continuing the draft after the 
war appears to be subsiding somewhat as 
members turn to methods of making vol- 
untary enlistments in the military serv 
ices more attractive. It is their hope that 
it may be possible to recruit large enough 
occupation forces to make termination oi 
the draft possible before many more 
months. . 

The type of amended draft law that is 
likely to emerge from Congress is_ this: 
Men will be permitted to re-enlist or ei 
list in the Army for two or three years 
They will receive the same rights and bene- 
fits as they now receive, plus voluntars 
retirement at partial pay after 20 years 
continuous service. 

Still other inducements may be offered 
It is proposed also to provide 90-day fur- 
loughs for men who sign up for more serv- 
ice, with the Army paying 5 cents a mile 
for traveling expenses to and from home 
to those who take their furloughs first 
Mustering-out pay might be given im 
mediately to those who re-enlist. 

Meanwhile, draft boards have been in- 
structed by Selective Service Headquar- 
ters to discontinue the Class 2-B classifi- 
cation and reclassify all Class 2-B men into 
Class 2-A. Class 2-B formerly covered men 
deferred because they were “necessary to 
and regularly engaged in an activity in 
war production.” Class 2-A includes those 
“necessary to and regularly engaged in an 
activity in support of the national health. 
safety or interest.” 


Veterans vs. war workers. A clari- 
fication of seniority problems that are 
threatening to make trouble between 
veterans and war workers may result from 
the latest report by Bernard M. Baruch. 
The veteran adviser to Presidents now is 
proposing that the Retraining and Re-em- 
ployment Administrator develop a unified, 
detailed employment and training program 
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Tell your fortune, Mister ? 


There’s a well-known school of 
soothsayers which claims to read 
the future just by feeling the 
bumps on your noggin. Phrenolo- 
gists, they’re called. 


Each bump has a special mean- 
ing, according to their story. For 
instance, bump No. 1... marked 
above . . . reveals how amorous 
you are. Bump No. 11 is a 
counter-measure. It stands for 
“‘cautiousness.”’ 


N.W. AYER & SON 


But see that tiny arrow, due 
north of your ear? Bump No. 30 
is all the space allowed for fgur- 
ing ability! 

Whether or not you go along 
with such theories, you’ll have to 
agree on one score. Nobody’s head 
is big enough to handle business 
and industry’s figuring today! 

Luckily, it doesn’t have to be. 
Because, as if by magic, Comptom- 
eter adding-calculating machines 


(and modern Comptometer meth- 
ods) take the whole matter off 
Management’s mind! 


The Comptometer, made only 
by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, is sold exclusively 
by the Comptometer Co., 1726 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago 22, Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


Adding-Calculating Machines and Methods 


























Lesson in security 


Recent years have taught that security must be planned. 
And that our best hope for lasting peace 
is for all nations to combine to secure it. 
In the world of industry, too, cooperation will ease the 
burden of restoring the normal interchange of goods. 


% Security of another kind is served by the method 
of transferring the bulky load above. The firm grip of 

Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings helps protect 

the contents, simplifies handling, saves time. 
With flexible Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope on 
cranes and hoists, the flow of materials gets a further 
boost. For sustained operations, specify long-wearing 

Yellow Strand in the patented constructions: 

Preformed Wire Rope and Braided Safety Slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 
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STRAND 
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that will anticipate the needs of both vet- 
erans and displaced war workers, 

Mr. Baruch’s recommendation is con- 
tained in a report to Gen. Omar N. Brad- 
ley, Director of the Veterans Administra- 
tion. The report deals largely with veter- 
ans’ problems, but deviates somewhat to 
discuss the employment problem in gen- 
eral: 

What Mr. Baruch proposes is this: 

Appointment of a “vigorous, imagi- 
native” Administrator of Retraining 
and Re-employment to make certain 
the “human side of demobilization is 
not forgotten.” Such a man he visual- 
izes as a sort of “work director” who 
would reconcile conflicts of authority 
and responsibility between agencies 
concerned with converting the coun- 
try from a war to peace economy. 

One job of this director would be to 
settle conflicts of interpretation over 
veterans’ re-employment rights, or to 
request Congress to clarify the re- 





—Harris & Ewing 
BERNARD M. BARUCH 
» a seniority solution? 


employment section of the Selective 
Service law. The director also would 
settle the problem of seniority as it 
applies to veterans who have no jobs 
to go back to, and hence have no sen- 
iority. Another of his duties would be 
to work with labor unions and em- 
ployers to relax barriers to employ- 
ment, such as initiation fees and ap- 
prenticeship rules. 

The post of Retraining and Re-emplog- 
ment Administrator soon is to be relin- 
quished by Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, who 
has been nominated by President Truman 
to be Ambassador to Panama. Mr, Baruch 
is understood to favor William Jeffers, 
president of the Union Pacific and former 
Rubber Director, to succeed General Hines. 
Whether his choice will be accepted by 
President Truman remains to be seen. 
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IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER 


IMAGINATION 5 PRACTICAL 


HOW 





A picture of 18 years of progress . . . . 


Imagination is the bridge between 
the vision and the reality ; 

it finds ways to give an idea 
shape and substance and 

make it useful to many people. 


Imagination at Chrysler 
Corporation both creates and 
constructs... it is the force that 
adds special value to trucks, 


cars — or tanks, guns, rockets. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS! 


New Thursday Night Program! The Music of Andre Kostelanetz with the 
most popular stars of the musical world, Thursdays, CBS, 9 P.M., EWT. 





the first Chrysler of 1924 . 


Remember the first Chrysler? It 
was a brand-new kind of car —a 
triumph of practical imagination. 
That same imagination has worked 
steadily at Chrysler Corporation 
ever since. It has pioneered scores 
of improvements such as Floating 
Power, Fluid Drive and Superfinish. 
Each of them has meant increased 
comfort, performance or safety — 
new economy of operation or upkeep. 
Values of our cars have progressed 
far beyond that original model. The 
last pre-war Plymouth — Chrysler 


IT BENEFITS YOU—IN WAR—IN PEACE 


the Plymouth of 1942 


Corporation’s lowest price car — 
offered twice as much power per 
dollar as the first Chrysler, sold for 
about half as much per pound! 

Imagination is the directing force 
at Chrysler Corporation . . . you get 
the benefit of its influence and dis- 
coveries in each one of our products. 

Practical imagination helps us 
turn out quantities of tanks, rockets, 
B-29 engines, other war products. 
When we make automobiles again, 
imagination will continue to increase 
their value and usefulness. 


AIRTEMP 


Plymouth Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 


DODGE 
DeSota stl Metal Products 
CHRYSLER 


CHRYSLER 
Marine and Industrial Engines 


MOPAR 
Parts and Accessories 
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THE MAGNOLIA—State Flower of Louisiana 













With flowers, as with gin, it’s easy to tell the favorites. 
They abound in those special qualities people prefer. 
In gin it’s that fresh, clean taste of Dixie Belle which 
makes it preeminently a favorite. Here’s real flavor 
distilled into every drop from selected grain neutral spirits and 


Nature’s choicest fruits, herbs and berries. Insist on Dixie Belle! 






COCtUE C10 (GiIN 


90 Proof ¢ Distilled from 100%, Grain Neutral Spirits 
CONTINENTAL DISTILLING CORPORATION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Plan to Increase 
Job Insurance: 
Press Appraisal 


Viewing the President’s proposal to in- 
crease unemployment benefit payments to 
a uniform rate in all the States through 
federal aid, most commenting editors be- 
lieve that the State insurance systems are 
adequate to dea] with unemployment dur- 
ing the reconversion period. Others, how- 
ever, see a need for a single national policy. 

The New York Times (Ind.-Dem.) con- 
siders “the wisest course . . . to be to let 
the States continue to take care of unem- 
ployment insurance payments without this 
proposed federal supplement.” 

Though noting that some groups not 
now covered by any plan would benefit 
under the President’s proposal, the Balti- 
more (Md.) Sun (Ind.-Dem.) finds that 
the proposed maximum payment of $25 a 
week “is not greatly beyond the maxi- 
mums now provided by the States where 
reconversion disemployment is likely to be 
heaviest.” 

The Rochester (N.Y.) Times-Union 
(Rep.) argues that the “whole program of 
social security would benefit by the de- 
feat of the President’s proposal,” as a 
“uniform federally financed rate is in- 
defensible because of the varying costs of 
living between sections.” 

Agreeing with this contention, the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Courant (Rep.) adds that 
“by setting an arbitrary maximum for the 
entire country, the urban industrial work- 
er of the North would receive less in terms 
of actual value than the unemployed 
worker in other parts of the country 
where costs of living are much less.” 

The Roanoke (Va.) World-News (Ind.- 
Dem.) says that “so long as the idea that 
the Government will put a premium on 
loafing prevails, lots of people just aren’t 
going to work,” while the Chicago (IIl.) 
Journal of Commerce (Ind.) comments 
that the proposal provides relief “regard- 
less of genuine need.” 

The Council Bluffs (Ia.) Nonpareil 
(Ind.) maintains that “unemployment in- 
surance faces its first test. We shall know 
in a few weeks how effective it is in 
emergencies.” 

Declaring that “unemployment is ...a 
national problem, and therefore a na- 
tional responsibility,’ the Washington 
(D.C.) Post (Ind.) thinks “the workers of 
the country are entitled to equality of 
treatment when tkey lose their jobs and 
have to be tided over a waiting period.” 
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FINE TIRES? Yes/ LEE DeLuxe Tires are mighty 
fine tires. They are famed for their high standard 
of service. The basis of our entire production pol- 
icy is “be fair with the public.” HIGH IN PRICE ? 
No/ LEE DeLuxe Tires are fayorably priced with 
comparable quality. When cost is measured in 
mileage, their economy is likewise-a pleasant 
surprise. EASY T0 GET? Yes/ There are 19,000 
LEE dealers from coast to coast who sell LEE 
DeLuxe Tires in normal times. Today, LEE deal- 
ers render the highest quality of service in tire 
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= Published to create a better 
. - understanding of the war- 
time operating problems of 
America’s hotels. 


Hotel NEW YORKER 


Member — American Hotel Association 
34th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York 1,N. Y. 
Frank L. Andrews, President 2500 Rooms from $3.85 


Home of Protecto-Ray Bathrooms... they're ultra-violet rayed ! 














_Question_ 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat. O1 


Should a peacetime labor-dispute 
agency be established by the Gov- 
ernment to replace the National War 
Labor Board now in process of liqui- 
dation, or should industry and labor 
be left to settle their own problems 
by collective bargaining and without 
Government interference? 


Because of the widespread discus- 
sion as to whether a peacetime labor- 
dispute agency should be set up to act 
in a capacity similar to that of the 
NWLB, The United States News 
asked labor and farm leaders, busi- 
ness executives and others the pre- 
ceding question. 

Answers were printed last week. 
Others appear herewith. 


George F. Addes 


Detroit, Mich.; Secretary-Treasurer, United 
Automobile, Aircraft, Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America, CIO, 


answers: (by telegraph) 
The Government already has in exist- 
ence a peacetime labor-dispute agency to 
assist labor and management in solving the 
problems of collective bargaining. That 
agency, the Conciliation Service of the US. 
Department of Labor, was established for 
the express purpose of offering the facilities 
of the Government in the settlement of 
labor disputes in those cases in which the 
parties to the dispute desired such assistance. 
Adequate financial appropriations to en- 
able the Conciliation Service to carry out 
its responsibilities satisfactorily, together 
with continued reliance upon the method 
of voluntary mediation, will prove -far 
more successful in eliminating labor dis- 
putes than any change in the direction of 
compulsory arbitration. Similarly for all 
issues involving the right to organize, the 
Government already has an agency in ex- 
istence — the National Labor — 
Board. Any attempt to interfere with, o 
to curtail the jurisdiction of, this cael 
will be fought bitterly by organized jabor. 


A. S. Goss 


Washington, D.C.; Master, The National 
Grange, 


answers: 

I feel that the public has an interest in 
labor disputes, and some authority should 
be established to aid in their settlement 
where the public is the innocent victim. 
Since the public which may be affected 
often extends far beyond State lines, it 
cannot depend upon State authority for 
action. Because of this either some fed- 
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BIGGEST TRUCK USER IN THE WORLD 


HE’s THE BIGGEST truck user in the world—the American 
farmer. More than one-third of all the country’s motor 
trucks are on the farms—double the number used in any 
other industry. And the trucks he’s using today are old. 
He’s had mighty few new ones for five years. 


But what a war job the American farmer has been 
doing to feed America’s fighters and her allies—to feed 
the world. For eight years in a row American farmers 
have broken all food production records. 

With millions of farm men and boys off to war and 
industry, and with less than one-fourth the new farm 
machinery of pre-war years, the men, women and 
children left on our farms have produced the greatest 
crops in history. And they’ve got the food to market by 
keeping their old trucks running. . 


Our hats are off to the American farmer! 


Buy MORE War Bonds and KEEP Them 


We’re proud that the dependable, economical operation 
of rugged International Trucks has contributed to the 
farmer’s unparalleled job. 

We’re proud, too, that International Service (the na- 
tion’s largest company-owned truck service organization) 
has helped to keep the farmer’s trucks rolling. x 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois =e 


NEW TRUCKS: The government has authorized the manufacture 
of a limited quantity of light, medium and heavy-duty Interna- 
tional Trucks for essential civilian hauling. 

SERVICE: Many operators will have to wait for trucks. Mainte- 
nance of existing vehicles is just as important today as before 
VE Day. Therefore—be sure your trucks get top maintenance 
and service at International Truck Dealers and Branches. 
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cot Sul Gad, OME 
AMONG AMERICAS GREAT WHISKIES 


The same quality that founded Old Crow’s reputa- 
tion is yours to enjoy in every drop of this famous 
whiskey today. Now, as for a century past, Kentucky 


Straight Bourbon that is surpassingly good. 
TODAY, AS FOR GENERATIONS, 











eral peacetime labor-dispute agency is 
needed, or the responsibility should be 
placed on the Secretary of Labor with the 
authority which would otherwise be given 
to such an independent agency 


George Romney 


Detroit, Mich.; General Manager, Automo- 
bile Manufacturers Association, 


answers: 

At an early date industry and labor 
should be allowed to settle their problems 
by collective bargaining without Govern- 
ment interference. There is no need to es- 
tablish a peacetime labor-dispute agency 
to replace the NWLB. The NWLB should 
be continued during the transitional re- 
conversion period and then liquidated. 

Governmental intervention does not in- 
crease the capacity of labor and industry 
to find common, objectives which will pro- 
mote industrial peace as wartime govern- 
mental settlement of labor disputes clear- 
ly demonstrates. 


Dexter M. Keezer 


Washington, D.C.; Economist; Former 
Public Member, National War Labor 
Board; Former President, Reed College, 
Portland, Oreg.; Correspondent, Washing- 
ton Bureau, Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 
1927-28; Deputy Administrator, Office of 
Price Administration, 1942-43, 


answers: 

It seems relatively inconsequential wheth- 
er the Government secures such an agency 
by building up the U.S. Conciliation Serv- 
ice and placing it under impartial auspices 
or by creating a new agency on the general 
tripartite pattern of the WLB. 

But I am sure that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment is to do an adequate job of han- 
dling labor disputes it must have an 
agency which at least creates the illusion 
of being impartial and technically compe- 
tent and which is prepared to lend its good 
offices as mediator and conciliator to 
embattled employers and workers who re- 
quest such services; to settle disputes by 
final and binding arbitration for parties 
who jointly ask it to do so; to keep the 
President, the Congress and the public 
fully informed in general and _ particular 
about the causes of strikes and lockouts 
(work calling for master craftsmen), and 
to design the best possible administrative 
and, if necessary, legislative treatment 
for jurisdictional disputes between unions 
which promise to add a peculiarly trouble- 
some and destructive complication to 
postwar industrial relations n the U.S. 


Frank P. Fenton 


Washington, D.C.; Director of Organiza- 
tion, American Federation of Labor, 


answers: 

No, we do not need any compulsory 
legislation. What we do need is an exten- 
sion of voluntary mediation and arbitra- 
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PROVED IN/JTHE WEST 


Take surplus hydroelectricity ... great supplies of woods, oils, ores, light 
and heavy metals... over-abundance of meat, vegetables, fruits, fish... 
add a million plus artisans to an expanding population... fire the will 
to work with patriotism ...impress the urgency of all-out war. ¢ Out 
of this formula, perfected in Western United States, has come a new 
industrial empire that adds permanent strength to the whole economic 
fabric of America. 
Such an empire needs air transportation... to fore-shorten distances... 
speed communications... broaden usage of goods and services. ¢ As 
America’s pioneer, Western Air Lines was born in the West... has become 
great serving the West. Through new routes approved and applications 
pending, Western Air will continue to expand the sky-lines of the West. 


General traffic office: 510 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 14 
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The Ten-millionth Ton 


From Pearl Harbor to April, 1945, Armco produced ten 
million tons of steel ingots for America’s war effort. 


Despite the absence of thousands of experienced workers 
who were called to the colors, Armco men and women broke 
many production records. Evidence of their determined 
effort is their remarkably low level of absenteeism. 


Through more than four decades of constant growth, 
Armco has recognized its stewardship of the interests of share- 
holders, employees and customers. Every step, every decision, 
every policy has been pointed at their common interests. 


Born in a period when steel was “just steel,” Armco pio- 
neered in the development and improvement of special- 
purpose sheet steels — a “tailored” grade for every important 
use. Many industries benefited from this, among them the 
automotive, household appliance and farm equipment indus- 
tries. There will be a tremendous demand for sheet steel in 
the years ahead, and Armco will be ready to meet it with 
the most complete range of sheet steels in the industry. 
The American Rolling Mill Company, 2011 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. 


FOR EXPORT: THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 






SPECIAL-PURPOSE SHEET STEELS 














tion. This must be agreed to »y both 
management and labor. without Govern- 
ment duress of any kind. 

This can best be accomplished by a de- 
finite extension of the U.S. Department 
of Labor’s Conciliation Service to every 
industrial section of our country. 

To promote industrial peace there must 
be genuine recognition by employers to 
make and carry out collective-bargaining 
agreements. A trade agreement has within 
its four corners all the procedure necessary 
for a peaceful solution of all problems as 
they arise during its lifetime, such as 
mediation and. voluntary arbitration. 

This was amply demonstrated by ex- 
perience under the voluntary principles of 
the Railroad Act until Government agen- 
cies tried to impose compulsory methods 
which almost precipitated a walkout. 
Mostly all strikes that occurred during 
1945 can be attributed to compulsory and 
arbitrary decisions of the War Labor Board 
and to the passage of the stupid and un- 
realistic Smith-Connally legislation. 


James B. Burns 


Washington, D.C.; National President, 
American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees; Member, National Labor Rela- 
tions Committee of The American Legion, 


answers: 

The American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees is made up of civilian 
employees of the Government who have 
come under the jurisdiction of the NWLB, 
but on the basis of our own knowledge 
and experience we believe that a peace- 
time labor-dispute agency is essential. It 
should be preferably an agency set up by 
labor and management jointly; in short, 
reform. labor-management conferences 
and, where necessary, a tribunal, or tribu- 
nals, growing out of these to deal with 
specific problems. This procedure would 
be applicable in Government service as 
well as in industry and we would like to 
see it brought about. 


Leo F. Bollens 


East Pittsburgh, Pa.; President, Federation of 
Westinghouse Independent Salaried Unions, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

The existence of the National War La- 
bor Board has tended to complicate col- 
lective bargaining because many employers 
preferred to dodge behind the Board and 
have it do their bargaining for them. 

Since both labor and management need 
some mutual court of appeal, a peacetime 
labor-dispute agency should be estab- 
lished. It must be so set up that cases 
will be accepted for review only after it 
can be established that there has been 
bona fide collective bargaining. 

Further, the Board should be so con- 
stituted that present excessive delays will 
be eliminated and it should have power to 
enforce its ruling. 
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. Rotary Card File speeds 
reference and posting~ main- 
tains is Soseos at minimum cost. 


meneame: 


V-LINE 


.. Posting Trays elim- 
inate compressors —~ 
keae ledgers in a 
order—easy stu 





FLEX-SITE 


.Visible Binders offer 
jarge visible margins 
for wide range of rec- 
ord sizes. 






MICROFILM. 
FLOFILM ...A self-con- 
tained microfilm process 
finishes microfilm one- 
hour after exposure. 


"TRA-DEX 





SAFE-T-STAK 





* P R re) T E C T | oO N vertically and horizontally. 


CASHGARD 
CHESTS 


. Save up to 73% 
on burglary insurance 
fates -— discourage 
hoidup attacks. 


SAFES 


. Let the Diebold 
Man measure your eh 
fire hazard — balance 1 a 
it with 1, 2 or 4-hour y 2s 
protection. ~ 











..aVertical Visible Files 
with 3-way visible mar- 
gins give facts ataglance. 


* STORAGE 
FILES 


.. Steel Storage Files save 
space, stack to ceiling, lock 





Note the variety of Diebold business equip- 
ment pictured here. The possibility of each, 
in making for quick and easy re-conversion, 
is instantly apparent. When war began, 
these Diebold aids for office use, solved 
record-keeping and protection problems in 
just a few hours time. Re-conversion also 
presents its puzzles of adequate and simple 
record-keeping. Diebold now offers business 


a timely solution for any such pressing needs. 


No matter what your requirements— Diebold 
has the record-keeping system available— 
visible—vertical or rotary. If your problem 
is one of protection of valuable records, 
Diebold can help you solve that too. If you 
face the need of conserving time, space, costs, 
or manpower, just remember, that that is our 
special function. So, ask for a Diebold man, 
now. He can help you, no matter what kind 


of a job demands your re-conversion: effort. 


DIEBOLD-INCORPORATED 
CANTON 2, OHIO 


rbince 1859 


RECORD SYSTEMS e FIRE AND BURGLARY PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
HOLLOW METAL DOORS e BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT @ MICROFILM 





..by the Skin of our Teeth 


EVERAL TIMES during the European phase of this war, 
victory was almost within Germany’s grasp . . . On 
land, on the sea, or in the air. 
Above all, knowing the vital importance of air 
supremacy, the Nazis tried time and again to wrest it 
back from the Allies. 


And they almost succeeded. 


Time ran out 


Especially in the last months of the war, our margin 
of safety was slimmer than most of us suspected. 
Some of our best scientists estimate that if Ger- 
many had had a few months longer in which to 
perfect weapons under development, she could have 
seriously threatened our ability to win the war. 

The truth of this is known best to certain American 
military experts who have since inspected some of 
Germany’s underground research laboratories and war plants. 

Here they saw secret weapons in various stages of 
development . . . weapons which might conceivably have 
turned the trick for the Nazis if they could have used them 
boldly in a last desperate gamble. 

Some of these things can now be revealed. Others cannot 


yet. 





There were planes potentially better than anything 
the Allies had in combat at that time. 


If time hadn’t run out on the Germans, quantities 
of these jet planes might have changed the balance of air 
power in their favor. 


Ina V rocket plant, burrowed 800 feet deep in lime- 
stone rock, our technicians found blueprints for a 
fearful V bomb with an estimated range of 3000 miles. 


‘‘We planned to destroy New York and other 
American cities starting in November,” said a Ger- 
man rocket engineer. 


Target: U.S. A. 


In a converted salt mine, our ordnance officers exam- 
ined nearly completed jet-propelled heavy bombers 

. . bombers claimed by the Germans to be capable of 
crashing high explosives into the industrial cities of the east- 
ern United States and flying back again across the Atlantic. 


Goering himself said the planes had been success- 
fully test-flown and would have been in operation if 
Germany could have held out 3 months longer. 

Japan, too, with her ever-improving planes and 
suicide aerial: attacks, tried desperately to whittle 
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down our hard-won air supremacy. But the Japs were Constant and continuing researcl 
no more successful than the Nazis before them had a MUST for America . . . today 


victory, no aggressor nation is ; T 0 
dream of attacking us. 
But experimental researc 
winning the race that will insur 0. 
future... To] 
The best planes periodic 
research must be put in proc 
tities to develop manufactu, vy .c.0..-4---- 


and to keep the nucleus of a manufacturing organiza- 
tion which can be quickly expanded if ever needed. 








Why Japan surrendered 


Now that victory is ours in the Pacific, many people 
jsincerely believe that it was U. S. air power that 
brought Japan to her knees. 

This, we believe, is not entirely true. 

But Japan’s defeat points out one lesson that simply can’t 
be argued down: The nation that loses supremacy in the air 
cannot win a war or remain secure in peace. 

Because of this fact, Japan’s case was hopeless even 
before the advent of the atomic bomb. It was only a 
question of time before she caved in... for she had 
lost control of her skies. 
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We must also have enough planes for our Armed Services 
to train the Flight and Ground Crews in their use. One or 
two experimental planes are not enough to keep our Air 
Force and manufacturing organizations ready for any 
emergency. 


Only when the design and production “bugs” al- 


The race we must keep winning ways present in a new plane are revealed and elimi- 


nated by use—can our ever-improving aircraft be 


America is now ahead in the development of new considered proven military weapons. 


aerial weapons. 
But there can be no security for us in the future if LET’S KEEP AMERICA STRONG 

we rest content on our present-day superiority and — 

allow ourselves to lag in aeronautical research and IN THE AIR! 

development. 














CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


San Diego, Calif. Tucson, Ariz. Nashville, Tenn. Dearborn, Mich. Miami, Fla. 
Vultee Field, Calif. Fort Worth, Texas Louisville, Ky. Allentown, Pa. Member, Aircraft 
Fairfield, Calif. New Orleans, La. Wayne, Mich. Elizabeth City, N. C. Wor Production Council 
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..by the Skin of our Teeth 


EVERAL TIMES during the European phase of this war, 
victory was almost within Germany’s grasp . . . On 
land, on the sea, or in the air. 
Above all, knowing the vital importance of air 
supremacy, the Nazis tried time and again to wrest it 
back from the Allies. 


And they almost succeeded. 


Time ran out 


Especially in the last months of the war, our margin 
of safety was slimmer than most of us suspected. 
Some of our best scientists estimate that if Ger- 
many had had a few months longer in which to 
perfect weapons under development, she could have 
seriously threatened our ability to win the war. 

The truth of this is known best to certain American 
military experts who have since inspected some of 
Germany’s underground research laboratories and war plants. 

Here they saw secret weapons in various stages of 
development . . . weapons which might conceivably have 
turned the trick for the Nazis if they could have used them 
boldly in a last desperate gamble. 

Some of these things can now be revealed. Others cannot 





—yet. 


There were planes potentially better than anything 
the Allies had in combat at that time. 

If time hadn’t run out on the Germans, quantities 
of these jet planes might have changed the balance of air 
power in their favor. 

Ina V rocket plant, burrowed 800 feet deep in lime- 
stone rock, our technicians found blueprints for a 
fearful V bomb with an estimated range of 3000 miles. 

‘‘We planned to destroy New York and other 
American cities starting in November,” said a Ger- 
man rocket engineer. 


Target: U.S. A. 


In a converted salt mine, our ordnance officers exam- 
ined nearly completed jet-propelled heavy bombers 
. . bombers claimed by the Germans to be capable of 
crashing high explosives into the industrial cities of the east- 
ern United States and flying back again across the Atlantic. 
Goering himself said the planes had been success- 
fully test-flown and would have been in operation if 
Germany could have held out 3 months longer. 
Japan, too, with her ever-improving planes and 
suicide aerial: attacks, tried desperately to whittle 
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_ down our hard-won air supremacy. But the Japs were 
no more successful than the Nazis before them had 
been. The tide had turned. 


Why Japan surrendered 


Now that victory is ours in the Pacific, many people 
sincerely believe that it was U. S. air power that 
brought Japan to her knees. 

This, we believe, is not entirely true. 

But Japan’s defeat points out one lesson that simply can’t 
be argued down: The nation that loses supremacy in the air 
cannot win a war or remain secure in peace. 

Because of this fact, Japan’s case was hopeless even 
before the advent of the atomic bomb. It was only a 
question of time before she caved in... for she had 
lost control of her skies. 


The race we must keep winning 


America is now ahead in the development of new 
aerial weapons. 

But there can be no security for us in the future if 
we rest content on our present-day superiority and 
allow ourselves to lag in aeronautical research and 
development. 


Constant and continuing research in the field of aeronautics is 
a MUST for America . . . today and always! 





As long as we maintain our air superiority after 
victory, no aggressor nation is apt to be foolhardy enough to 
dream of attacking us. 

But experimental research is only the first step in 
winning the race that will insure America from attack in the 
future... 

The best planes periodically resulting from this 
research must be put in production in sufficient quan- 
tities to develop manufacturing techniques and tools 
and to keep the nucleus of a manufacturing organiza- 
tion which can be quickly expanded if ever needed. 





We must also have enough planes for our Armed Services 
to train the Flight and Ground Crews in their use. One or 
two experimental planes are not enough to keep our Air 
Force and manufacturing organizations ready for any 
emergency. 

Only when the design and production ‘“‘bugs”’ al- 
ways present in a new plane are revealed and elimi- 
nated by use—can our ever-improving aircraft be 
considered proven military weapons. 





LET’S KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
IN THE AIR! 
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Dearborn, Mich. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 


Tucson, Ariz. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
New Orleans, La. 


San Diego, Calif. 
Vultee Field, Calif. 
Fairfield, Calif. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Wayne, Mich. 


Miami, Fla. 
Member, Aircraft 
War Production Council 
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CATALINA CONVAIR MODEL 110 SENTINEL 


PRIVATEER 
search plane 


CORONADO 
patrol bomber 


CONVAIR MODEL 37 LIBERATOR 
Pon American Clipper 4-engine bomber 


LIBERATOR EXPRESS 


transport patrol bomber commercic! trencport “Flying Jeep“ 





Special Report: ss 








(This article represents the result of gp 
extensive research on a topic of oy. 
standing importance in National Affairs) 


SPEED OF RECONVERSION 


Standing of Industries in the Race From War to Peace Production 


Construction slow, autos 
just getting going, radios 
and others well under way 


American industry now is scrambling to 
switch to peacetime production. Day by 
day the volume of such production is 
growing. Much, in terms of jobs for dis- 
placed war workers and in the return of 
long-missing items to civilian markets, de- 
pends upon how quickly the change can 
be made. Meanwhile, much that is con- 
tradictory and confusing has been written 
and said about the rate of reconversion. 
It is possible now to go behind the ob- 
scurities that are clouding the situation 
and give an exact picture of the progress 
each important industry has made. To 
take them one at a time: 

Automobiles. The automobile indus- 
try still is in the first phase of recon- 
version. August production of 3,897 cars 
was a fraction of the rate ultimately to 
be achieved. Yet, the August output was 
ten times that of July. All production con- 
trols now have been removed. Shortages 
of upholstering fabric and of some essen- 
tial steel castings are vanishing. Produc. 
tion is to increase steadily to 223,656 cars 
in December. Later, as newly built fac- 
tory units and new machine tools come 
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AUTOMOBILE PREVIEW 
... the industry is still dealing in fractions 


into production, output is to soar to a 
peak of about 500,000 cars monthly by 
June. Evidences of technological unem- 
ployment are becoming apparent. Fewer 
workers will make more cars than in pre- 
war years. The expected employment peak 
is to be sqmething over 400,000. As 


SS 


Acme 


RECONVERSION SCHOOL 
... WPB officials are frankly delighted 
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many as 500,000 had jobs before the war. 
Fewer than 200,000 are employed now. 
Steel. Reconversion problems in the 
steel industry are few and relatively minor. 
During a brief readjustment period, out- 
put dropped to 75 per cent, or less, of 
capacity. The rate is to climb quickly back 
to 85 per cent, but drop below that after 
reconversion needs are met. Military cut- 
backs are matched by waiting civilian or 
ders, and the industry is ready to go ahead 
rapidly. Steel is subject to War Production 
Board controls until the end of Septem- 
ber, however, and steel men are warning 
that their product will not become gen- 
erally available until after that date. The 
industry still is bothered by a man-powet 
shortage. Workers are needed for depart 
ments that operated at a low rate in wat 
time. They also are needed to facilitate a 
general return to the 40-hour week. 
Machine tools. The machine-tool it- 
dustry is zooming at wartime rates with 
unfilled orders to keep it busy for at least 
seven months. A jolt lies ahead, however, 
when industry’s reconversion tooling is en¢- 
ed, and thousands of surplus Government 
owned machine tools reach the market. 
Tires and synthetic rubber. In the tir 
plants, reconversion simply means makitig 
more passenger-car tires and fewer tires 
for military vehicles, a change accom 
plished with relative simplicity. An early 
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@ Where you see the Ward LaFrance Dealer 
Symbol displayed, you'll find an alert merchant 
with something new and better in rugged, low- 
cost transportation to sell... The new Ward 
LaFrance commercial 
truck models are built 


BIG all the way through 











ie -.-With payload capa- 
city running up to thirty 


SIGN OF DEPENDABLE TRANSPORTATION 


tons... big wherever extra size, extra strength, 
or extra power can add to dependability of 
service, or hauling economy. 

In Ward LaFrance heavy-duty trucks, you 
wil! discover an entirely new standard of relia- 
bility and performance. Prove it to yourself by 
visiting your Ward LaFrance dealer. If there is 
no dealer in your locality, write our Sales De- 


partment for interesting details. 





WARDLAFRANCE | 


TRUCK DIVISION 
GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES, INC. ¢ ELMIRA, NEW YORK 
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4 The world-famed statue 
Bzy of THE THINKER, work 


of Auguste Rodin, goes 
down through the years 
os a matchless example 
of artistic quality. 


BREWING CORPORATION of AMERICA 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








and large increase over the 2.000,099 
monthly tire-production rate that pm 
vailed when the war ended is scheduled, 
with peak production to be reached jp 
1946. To supply the rubber, Government. 
owned synthetic plants continue in full. 
scale operation, but they face serious ent. 
backs when, several months hence, natural 
rubber from the Far East is available, 
Construction. Although a postwar eon. 
struction boom is expected to provide sey. 
eral million jobs, that boom is being im. 
peded by several factors. Lumber still js 
scarce and will continue so for several 
months. Industry plans $4,500,000,000 
worth of new construction, and controls on 
such building have been removed. In 
numerous instances, however, the new 
structures still have to be gotten to the 
blueprint stage. There is lack of prepara. 
tion, too, in the home-building field. Many 
preliminaries have yet to be undertaken 
by commercial builders, such as the aequi- 
sition and subdivision of building sites, 
bringing in of utilities, and designing of 
the houses. An interagency dispute over 
the continuation of price controls on new 
homes also is an impediment. Construc- 


tion at real boom levels apparently is not. 


to be reached until late 1946 or early 1947, 
Radios. The radio industry, vastly en- 
larged by the war, swung quickly into 
civilian production. There were few physi- 
cal reconversion problems. Big-volume 
output, such as was not seen before the 
war, now is only a matter of a few months. 
Farm machinery. There were virtually 
no reconversion problems in the farm- 
machinery field. With materials freed, the 
question was only one of finding additional 
man power. Production was $54,193,000 
by value in July, $70,000,000 in August, 
and is to rise to $83,333,000 in December 
and $94,444,000 in Jurie. The prewar 
monthly average was $50,000,000. 

Refrigerators. Production of mechani- 
cal refrigerators jumped from zero in 
July to 34,000 in August, and is to con- 
tinue rising steadily to 279,000 in De. 
cember. The industry will approach peak 
rates in the spring, with an output of 
474,000 scheduled for June. 

Laundry equipment. Clothes washers 
and other domestic laundry equipment 
are to exceed prewar production in No 
vember. An increase from 23,000 units in 
August to 279,000 in December and 495, 
000 in June is predicted by the industry. 

Electric fans. The sudden availability 
of small electric motors makes quick 
quantity output of electric fans possible. 
The schedule is 232,000 a month by De 
cember and 335,000 by June. That meats 
an abundance of fans for next summet. 

Vacuum cleaners are off to a fas 
start, also. From 23,000 in August they 
are to go nearly to prewar output levels 
by December, with 199,000 in that month 
The June schedule is 272,000. 

Electric ranges are back in producti 
at more than a fourth of prewar rate 
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Aptly named for the God 





of Commerce 


and the Symbol of Speed... 





Edison's New, Mctctiri~ Mose 


This instrument for business dictation takes its 
place, handsomely and comfortably, on any desk 
from the “front office’ down. 

Compact, it occupies scarcely more space than 
a business letterhead. 

At your fingertips a marvelously designed new 


electronic microphone is ready to record your 


words with unbelievable fidelity and clarity. 
Ideas flow out of your mind and into action with 
undreamed-of ease and speed. 

The “Mercury” is the Edison VOICEWRITER 
that many an executive has been waiting for. 
See it now—and discover how amazingly it can 


streamline your business day. 


Edison VOICEWRITER Ediphone 


Telephone Ediphone, your city, or write Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. D9, West Orange, New Jersey. 
(In Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 1, Ont.) 








Typical Trouble 
Spot...“sweating” 
overhead pipe 





Precautionary measures can min- 
imize or completely eliminate rust 
destruction—save you money and 
production headaches. 

Cities Service Rust Remover is 
an unexcelled first-step in plant- 
protection. This fast-acting liquid 
dissolves rust on iron or steel, also 
removes tarnish from aluminum, 
brass, copper and other non- 
ferrous metals. It’s simple to ap- 
ply and easy to remove. 

A Cities Service specialist will 
be glad to study your plant oper- 
ations and recommend a complete 
rust-prevention program without 








obligation. 

CERV/c. 
s 2 MAIL THIS) 
COUPONW 






Cities Service Oil Company 
Room 420, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. | 


H 
Gentlemen: I am interested in your Rust | 
Prevention Program. Please contact me. 
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with 12,000 in August, 54,000 scheduled 
for December and 97,000 for June. 

Tableware production already is near- 
ing prewar figures, 2,330,000 pieces in 
August, rising to 4,348,000 in December 
and 5,629,000 in June. 

Textiles. Slashing of military contracts 
made quantities of cotton and rayon fab- 
rics available for civilian use. Wool scarci- 
ties were greatly relieved. The textile and 
garment-making industries have no serious 


reconversion obstacles, and are swinging ° 


quickly into the task of satisfying a huge 
accumulated demand for civilian clothing. 
Plastics. With the end of the war, 
plastics manufacturers got out their old 
molds and are slipping quickly into high 
production of tableware, salad bowls, cos- 
metics containers, knife handles, combs, 
buttons, buckles and similar items. Pro- 
duction of newly designed articles and 
new items must wait a bit, however. 
Furniture. The lumber shortage is hold- 
ing back new production of wooden furni- 
ture. Production in August fell below July, 





NEW VACUUM CLEANERS 
.. off to a fast start 


from $58,000,000 to $48,000,000 worth, by 
comparison with a peacetime average of 
$75,500,000 monthly. December schedules 
call for $70,000,000 and June for $90,000,- 
000. Metal furniture is coming back more 
quickly: $2,430,000 in August, $12,470,000 
in December and $25,000,000 in June. 
Typewriters. Typewriter manufacture 
continued on a reduced scale during the 
war. Reconversion meant increasing pro- 


duction already under way. War-developed 
methods for milling parts are accelerating 


the process. This acceleration is offset by 


a shortage of skilled typewriter assemblers 
and adjusters. Demand is so heavy that 
production commensurate with it is not 
to be expected before early 1946. 


Small appliances, not needing intri- 


cate or carefully machined parts, are to be 
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direct 
contact 

with every member ® 
of your staff! 


EXECUTONE speeds your voice to any de —"" 
partmenj of your business, and brings 
back an immediate response. You lift no 
receiver, twirl no dial! You just pres 
a button... and talk! ExeCUTONE elimi. 
nates the endless running back and forh 
from one office to another. Reports are 
made—dquestions asked and answered= 






without a person leaving his desk } 
EXECUTONE conserves energy, reduces er a 
rors, increases efficiency, helps every t 
body get more work done! EXECUTON 2 
INTER-COM SYSTEMS are sales-engineered, 

installed, guaranteed and serviced by f 
factory-trained specialists in principd ti 
cities. It will pay you to get the whol r 


story. Fill out and mail the coupon—now! 


Aerio : 














Oo! 
COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
For free booklet mail coupon today! 

iia a 
= EXECUTONE, INC. H 
& 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. ‘ W 
: Please send free booklet J-14 ' 
s ' yo 
: Name i 
= Firm H 
: H th 
& Address. ‘ 
= i an 
5 City : “ 
“ausuuuns BUY MORE WAR BOND?! acsanee® in’ 
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Bogging down on the hills this way has taught many 
a truck operator plenty about how axle ratios affect 
truck performance. Some ratios give lots of speed and 
zip on the level, but they lose it all on the hills. Other 
ratios have plenty of pulling power—at the cost of 
time-saving speed on level stretches. With either ratio 
alone, the truck is often a misfit. 


Obviously, what this truck needs is a Timken 2-speed 
axle with Easy Power Shift. Then it will have both 
high speed on the level and more power—more speed 
on the hills. 


How Do Your Vehicles Measure Up? 


When buying a truck you'll get the right truck for 
your job and you'll be sure of better performance and 
more profit if you will do these three things: (1) analyze 
the job each truck must do; (2) study specifications 
and buy your trucks to fit your jobs; (3) protect your 
investment by good maintenance and careful operation. 


“Every time I start up a Bill. 1.10004. this happens!” 





Manufacturers will be ready soon with new vehicles 
to meet your needs. And Timken will be ready with 
the finest, most complete line of axles incorporating 
the greatest advances in the history of the axle indus- 
try. Ask about axles when you buy. Be sure you get 
Timken Axles—the accepted standard. 








TIMKEN. 
AXLES 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICH. 
WISCONSIN AXLE DIVISION e¢ OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
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Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 








in quantity production in a month or so. 
Small electrical appliances, in particular, 
are in for a rapid expansion, from 366,000 
units in August to 1,618,000 in December 
and 2,177,000 in June, by comparison with 
a prewar average of 1,440,000 monthly. 

Photographic equipment to a value 
of $2,485,000 was manufactured for civil- 
ians in August. The rate is to rise in De- 
cember to $4,580,000, which is above pre- 
war figures, and go on to $5,833,000 in 
June. 

Heavy industrial equipment. Pro- 
duction of this type of equipment now is 
virtually at a standstill. Manufacture of 
much new equipment for the railroads is 
to begin shortly, however. One gauge of 
this is a schedule calling for the produc- 
tion of eight new railroad passenger cars 
monthly by December and 175 monthly 
by June. Meanwhile, European orders are 
expected for much heavy industrial equip- 
ment, such as big generators, and steel- 
mill and petroleum-refining equipment. 

Bicycles are coming back with little de- 
lay. In July, 45,000 were made, in August 
47,000. Scheduled are 143,000 monthly by 
December and 272,000 by June. Prewar 
average was 155,000. 

Aircraft. The aircraft industry’s recon- 
version problem is to level off production 
at about 10 to 12 per cent of its wartime 
peak. Employment is to drop in that 
process from 1,000,000 to something under 
200,000. Construction of new-type mili- 
tary planes and of commercial air liners 
is expected to be a stabilizing influence. 

Shipbuilding programs were cut by 
$425,000,000 when Japan surrendered. The 
reduction was cushioned by the fact that 
285 ships remain on the 1946 building 
program (by comparison with 135 can- 
celed). Of the remaining vessels 45 are 
being built under private contract. Pro- 
duction is to taper down over the months 
ahead to a comparatively small number 
of special-purpose vessels for private ship- 
ping lines. 

Aluminum production has been hard 
hit in the closing phases of the war. Ca- 
pacity is far in excess of any peacetime 
needs. Seven Government-owned plants 
have been closed. One privately owned 
aluminum company says its employment 
has declined from a top figure of 103,000 
to 63.000 at present, with another 20,000 
layoff impending. The company, however, 
will employ more workers than before the 
war. 

Record. There you have the reconver- 
sion record, so far as it has gone. In total, 
the War Production Board found for 42 
industries that the reconversion process 
now is a little more than 25 per cent com- 
plete. These industries produced an out- 
put valued at $244,000,000 in August, 
which is scheduled to rise to $572,000,000 
in December and $959,000,000 in June. 
WPB officials are frankly delighted. The 
reconversion rate is much faster than they 
expected it to be. 
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EVER SINCE THE 1850’S 
WHEN THEY WENT OUT IN 
CARRIAGES LIKE THIS WE 
HAVE DEDICATED OURSELVES 
TO MAKING PIPES 


Super-Grain 
Shape #14 
“Full Bent” $5 










The KAYWOODIE of 1945 


Kaywoodie Pipes are well-known to 
pipe-smokers in all parts of the world. 
Each Kaywoodie is the product of 94 
years of pipe-manufacturing experi- 
ence. The qualities that make pipe- 
smoking more enjoyable will always be 
found in Kaywoodie. Kaywoodies may 
be had at your dealer’s. $3.50 to $25. 
Kaywoodie Company, New York & London— 
In New York, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 


The term “Kaywoodie Briar” means briar 
that has been IMPORTED, and selected to 
meet our exacting re- 
quirements, and sat- 
isfactorily seasoned 
exclusively for Kay- 
woodie Pipes. nee) ali 

eve 


YOU WILL ALWAYS FIND “eee OEY sue 
THE NEWEST AND BEST & 
IN KAYWOODIE. LOOK FOR THE CLOVER LEAF 
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AMERICA’S STRENGTH IN WAR AND PEACE—THE PARTNERSHIP OF MAN AND WOMAN 





SHE is mailing his packages early 


To be left out at mail call on Christ- 
mas is a hurt that can go deeper 
than any wound. You don’t want 
that to happen to your man over- 
seas. That is why you will surely 
mail his Christmas gift packages 
and cards early. 

The Army and Navy Postal Ser- 
vices urge that Christmas packages 
for overseas be mailed as early as 
possible in the period from Septem- 
ber 15th to October 15th. (Christmas 
cards for overseas should be mailed 
later—in the period between Octo- 
ber 15th and November 15th.) 


Mail Your Overseas 
Packages Between 
Sept. 15 and Oct. 15 


Important points to remember — 
use an official overseas mailer or a 
container similar in size and sturdi- 
ness; address it plainly right on the 
package itself (alabel may come off); 
tie it well with sturdy cord; mark 
it “Christmas Parcel”—and hold the 
weight down to five pounds! 


Because of the far-flung theaters 
in which our men are waging this 
war, especial care is necessary to 
prevent mailing gifts that will not 
travel well or keep well. Leading 
retailers throughout the nation are 
offering gift suggestions that will 
help you make a suitable and prac- 


tical selection. 


MM, 


THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 





OW takes precision le make histerys 


IT TOOK PRECISION and a Philadelphia mathe- 
matician, Thomas Godfrey, to construct the first 
sextant in 1740. He made history by making 
possible a new age of accuracy in navigation. 
His instrument gave seagoing men their first 
chance to determine their latitude and longitude, 
and to better insure safety at sea. 

It takes precision to make the instruments and 
tools of the future—the high degree of precision 
which is built into Taps, Hobs, Gages, and Spe- 
cial Threading Tools by Detroit Tap & Tool Co. 
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An extended use of their qualities of phenome- 
nal accuracy and skilled craftsmanship is already 
planned by leading manufacturers. Thus will be 
built more efficient, longer wearing products at 


lower prices for tomorrow’s years of peace. 


BRING TOMORROW'S GAGING AND 
THREADING PROBLEMS TO US TODAY 


Your free copy of “‘Threads of Des- 
tiny’’ is ready for you. Send your 
request for this comprehensive 
booklet on the development of the 4 

machine screw thread on your com- y. 
pany letterhead. 





8432 BUTLER AVENUE * DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 
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GROUND TAPS « GROUND THREAD HOBS + THREAD GAGES + SPECIAL THREADING TOOLS AND GAGES 
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Were oem Listed? 
ABOUT END OF WAR CONTROLS 


President Truman is urging Congress 
not to take any action at this time that 
would put a sudden end to remaining war 
controls by declaring an official termina- 
tion of hostilities. He insists that these 
controls should be continued, for the time 
being at least, over prices, rationing, 
scarce materials, wages and Selective Serv- 
ice inductions. Furthermore, the President 
feels that a flat declaration now terminat- 
ing the war and war powers would result 
in wide confusion. 

On the other hand, strong pressures 
are being brought on Congress to remove 
some of the wartime restrictions still in 
effect. To do this, and to get this country 
officially out of the war, several courses 
are open to Congress with or without the 
approval of the President. The Attorney 
General has just written a 97-page book- 


let outlining ways in which present war _ 


powers and laws would be affected by the 
various steps that could be taken to bring 
the war to an official termination. 

President Truman has plainly indicated 
that he will not issue any proclamation 
in the near future that would wipe out 
all wartime controls. This centers atten- 
tion on what actions Congress could take, 
if it desired, to speed the end of these 
restrictions that remain. 


Many of the present war controls could 
be ended by both houses of Congress pass- 
ing a concurrent resolution declaring that 
hostilities had ceased. Such a concurrent 
resolution does not have to be signed by 
the President, and thus cannot be vetoed. 
To remove other war controls, Congress 
would have to go further and declare in a 
concurrent resolution that the war had 
terminated. Certain other war powers are 
given for the duration of the war or in 
time of war. Legal opinion is that they 
can be used until a formal state of peace 
has been officially restored by the Presi- 
dent and Congress together. 


Suppose Congress should now declare 
by concurrent resolution that hostilities 
had ceased. What effect would that 
have upon present war controls? 


First of all, this would put an immediate 
end to the draft. No more young men 
could be inducted into the armed forces 
under Selective Service unless Congress 
and the President approved legislation to 
continue this. But those already drafted 
would not be able to get out right away. 
They could be held until there was a more 
far-reaching declaration of termination 
of the war, and up to six months there- 
after. As things now stand, Selective Serv- 


SEPTEMBER 14, 1945 


ice inductions will continue until May 15, 
1946, unless Congress or the President ends 
them before that date. But this dead line 
can be extended by legislation. 


A resolution by Congress declaring a ces- 
sation of hostilities would put an end 
then, or a short time later, to other war 
powers and controls. Six months later, 
certain war rates for excise taxes would 
end, but Congress may decide to continue 
some of these. The Government’s powers 
over renegotiation of war contracts and 
repricing of war contracts would termi- 
nate immediately. Servicemen would re- 
ceive no more tax-free shipments of cigars, 
cigarettes and tobacco and would lose the 
privilege of sending gifts home from abroad 
duty free up to $50. The Government’s 
farm price-support program will continue 
for two years after the first day of January 
following the official énd of hostilities. 


Next, the effects of an early declaration 
by Congress of termination of the war: 


This would have an important effect on 
many military rules and regulations for 
wartime, as well as on various civilian 
controls. Some of the authority given un- 
der the Second War Powers Act would 
end immediately, and some wartime Army 
and Navy commissions would be affected. 
Members of the armed forces would lose 
their income tax exemption on the first 
$1,500 of their service pay when the Presi- 
dent proclaims the termination of the war. 


Six months after Congress passed its con- 
current resolution declaring termination 
of the war, a number of other war powers 
would end automatically. The WACS, 
WAVES and other women’s service corps 
would go out of existence, unless Con- 
gress decided to keep them as peacetime 
units. Many high-ranking officers of the 
Army and Navy, including those holding 
the ranks of General of the Army and 
Fleet Admiral, would drop back to their 
peacetime ratings. Wartime allowance 
checks for dependents of enlisted men and 
women would stop. And there would be 
an automatic end of war saving time, if 
Congress has not already set the clocks 
back one hour to standard time before 
the war is officially ended. The dead line 
for veterans to get business, home and 
farm loans under the GI Bill of Rights 
will be determined by the official date of 
termination of the war. 


Effects of proclamation of peace: 


Additional war powers will + wiped out 
by the final restoration of peace, which 
virtually will mean a return to full peace- 
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W.... does Mr. Armstrong see in his 
screen door? 

A job for tonight taking the squeak 
out — and a new set of rustproof 
screens just as soon as they’re for sale. 

The country is full of :rmstrongs 
making screens and refrigerators do 
for a while longer. But they’ve been 
busy. with plans (a good share 
fathered by Better Homes & €-- 
dens), and now that war’s over all 
their spending will be for the hand- 
blocked slipcovers, the French lilac 
hedge, the range that does everything 
except the marketing. 

Better Homes & Gardens is written 
entirely for the Armstrongs — the 
families whose big love is their homes. 
That’s why there’s no place like it to 
sell everything that goes into homes. 
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Less than '/s¢ more 
per letter 
Will give you the 





The Watermark is 
Your QUALITY 
GUARANTEE... Be 
sure it reads All-Rag 


If you use 5000 letterheads a year, 
you can have the finest stationery 
available for only $10.00 more. An- 
niversary- Bond, an all-rag paper, costs 
only 4%¢ more per letter than a 25% 
_ rag bond letterhead. It's a crisp, clean, 
brilliant, impressive and truly per- 
manent letterhead paper. A paper 
that builds prestige and makes the 
proper impressions for both yourself 
and your company. 
‘Today, when you sign your mail, 
observe the watermark on your ietter- 
head. li it doesn't read “‘all-rag’, 
“100% rag’ or "100% cotton fibre’, 
you're not using the best available. 
Prove it to yourself with our “See 
for Yourself’ kit. It's free. Write on 
your business letterhead today. 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 
414-1 S. Appleton St., Appleton, Wisconsin 


Fox RiVer 
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time condiliciis and regulations. Any war 
controls stil! remaining at that time will 
pass away then or a short time afterward. 
Six months after peace returns officially, 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act, 
which permits postponement of some debts 
and obligations, will expire. 


Other war controls that can be ended 

by special action of Congress: 
Congress can pass concurrent resolutions 
to bring to an end a »umber of war con- 
trols ahead of the expiration dates now 
scheduled. The 
thority to end some of these powers by 
proclaiming that they no longer are need- 
ed. Thus, the Government’s powers to 
control prices of pe and commodities, 
now scheduled to end June 30, 1946, could 
be terminated immediately by Congress in 
a concurrent resolution. The rent-control 
program is governed by the same laws as 
price controls, and can run until next June 
30 unless terminated sooner. In many 
cities this program is going to be droyped 
altogether within the next few months. 
but in some overcrowded areas it will be 
tightened. 


President also has the au- 


Similarly. Congress can terminate all forms 
of rationing at any time. The Office of 
Price Administration gets its rationing au- 
thority from the Second War Powers Act, 
and this authority will end next December 
31 unless extended by legislation. A modi- 
fied form of rationing is likely to be con- 
tinued beyond that date for such items 
as sugar. fats and oils. The President has 
asked Congress to prolong some of the au- 
thority covered in the Second War Powers 


Act. 


Coneress also can pass a resolution to ter- 
minate the priorities and allocation author- 
itv of the War Production Board, which 
is due to expire next December 31. Some 
of these powers may be continued, par- 
ticularly the inventory controls over tin, 
crude rubber and other materials in short 
supply. Also on December 31, servicemen 
will lose the privilege of free postage, un- 
less Congress prolongs this. 


A concurrent resolution by Congress can 
withdraw the powers of the War Labor 
Board, which otherwise can run until six 
months after the President proclaims that 
hostilities have terminated. This agency, 
however, is expected to go out of existence 
Congress also can vote 
an end to wage and salary stabilization, 
which must be dropped by June 30, 1946. 
This now has become largely a matter of 
controlling wage and salary cuts. Finally, 
the Federal Reserve System’s restrictions 
on consumer credit, which date back to the 
emergency period before the war, will be 
effective until Congress or the President 
decides they no longer are needed in the 
fight against inflation. Some modification 
of these controls may come before all re- 
strictions are removed. 
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In the process of con- 
version from wartime 
to peacetime produc- 
tion, casualty insurance 
costs and their effect on 
business overhead will 
be scrutinized with an 
eye to possible savings. 
An Employers Mutual 








man has proved facts 
on Employers Mutual 
policyholder savings, 

















LIABILITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
NOME OFFICE 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 







Offices in Principal Cities of the United States 
Consult Your Local Telephone Directory 














There is always a sincere welcome 
awaiting you at The Biltmore... 
a desire to see that you are com- 
fortable and your stay enjoy- 
able. Everything that makes The 
Biltmore a fine hotel—is  sin- 
cerely yours. 


THE BILTMORE ROOF 
for Dinner and Supper Dancing 


THE 


BILTMORE 


MADISON AVE. AT 43RD ST, 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Member; REALTY HOTELS, Inc., N.Y. 
DAVID B, MULLIGAN, President 


FRANK W. REGAN, Vice Pres. and Managet 
Direct Elevator and Stairway ta Grand Central Terminal 
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Not just ordinary burning, mind you. But the way mod- 
ern power stations do it, to make the “juice” for lighting 
homes and running factories. That calls for 16 tons 


of air for every ton of coal! Here’s what happens:— 





Whirling generators, that actually produce the electric 
. : s current traveling out over transmission lines, are pow- 
a io ered by steam turbines, which are constantly fed by 
huge boilers. Here the last iota of energy must be 
squeezed from every pound of coal. First, huge fans 
supply great blasts of air to burn the fuel—whipping it 
into roaring heat. Then other large fans remove the 
__gases of combustion—often as hot as 600°F—and send 
“them up the stacks. 








This is where Sturtevant Mechanical Draft Fans—some 
as high as 18 feet, with wheels weighing up to 4 tons— 
.come in action. With these wheels spinning at tip speeds 
up to 275 miles an hour, you get an idea of the super- 
hurricane velocities required—and the “white hot” 
problems of design and construction to be solved. 





Year after year—aided by this Sturtevant know-how 
with Engineered Air, utilities have steadily increased the 
power yield of their coal piles, until today they average 
better than one-kilowatt-hour of electric current,.from 
every pound of coal burned. — 
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Sturtevant Draft Fans serve 






os 


outstanding steam power 
plants throughout America, 


we 





Sturtevant “Air at. Work”, throughout the length and 
breadth of industry. Wherever you call upon AIR—to 
burn fuel, heat, cool, ventilate, convey, control dust and 
fumes, air condition more economically—Sturtevant En- 
gineers are ready to help. They are backed by more 
than 80 years of “know-how” and results. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park Boston 36, Mass. 
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Cost Cutting is the name for the jobs being done by: 
















child is young. 





HOME OFFICE 





COLLEGE FOR YOUR CHILD 
ON EASY PAYMENTS 


Let a Prudential representative show you 
how you can use life insurance to build a 
fund for putting your boy or girl through col- 
lege, and why you should start it when the 


Telephone or write 
nearest Prudential office 


| CShe PruDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 











FLATTERY 


YOUR FRIENDS will praise your 
good taste when you show 
them your new Hamilton—the 
watch that flatters your wrist 
as well as your judgment. So 
be sure to wait for Hamilton! 
More and more are coming as 
quickly as we can reconvert to 
peace time production. 


WAIT FOR 
HAMILTON 


; Pes 
VHC UTM) F104 C6 At 





Hamilton Watch Company—Makers of “The Watch 
of Railroad Accuracy”—Lancaster, Pa. 











Commercial 


Banking 


Capital 
$14,000,000 


Surplus 
$28,000,000 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Hemisphere Oil: 
Near East Rivolry 
For British Trade 


The future of much of Latin America’ 
petroleum exports is tied up in discussions 
on postwar trade policies now being held 
in Washington between U.S. and British 
officials, and in the Anglo-American jj 
conference soon to meet in London. The 
reason for this is that Europe normally js 
Latin America’s principal outlet for pe. 
troleum products. Decisions to be reached 





—CIAA 
VENEZUELAN OIL 
. -. Close to 1,000,000 barrels daily 


at the conference are expected to deter 
mine how much petroleum Latin America 
can sell to Europe in the years ahead. 
At one time during the war, Britain 
obtained almost her entire oil needs from 
Venezuela and Trinidad. As the Mediter 








ranean and the Middle East were openel 
up, that reliance lessened. Now, with thé 
end of war, increased Near East and Mit 
dle East output offers stiff competition t 
Latin-American oil exports. And much d 
what is left of the European market maj 
be choked off if Britain insists on buyin! 
in sterling areas to conserve foreign e 
change. That would mean a considerabk 
shift in markets and might cause a tet 
porary surplus of production. 

In Venezuela, however, productiol 
continues to climb and now’ is close # 
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How Man First Found His Way 
through the Air by Radio Compass 


Remember back in the Thirties 

How brave pioneers flew oceans 

With sandwiches in their pockets... 

Hitting England, France or Ireland 

Somewhere near their destinations 

If skilled enough . . . or just plain lucky? 
* * 

One chill, overcast dawn in Thirty-five 

A small French Farman plane ° 

Took off from Paris 

Heading out across the Mediterranean 

And the vast continent of Africa 

Toward the tiny Isle of Réunion 

Four hundred miles out from Madagascar 

Itself an island off the distant African coast 


On...on...andon... it soared 
Up and out into the unknown 
Of sea and storm and endless cloud... 


INTERNATIONAL 


67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 















But no daredevil stunt was this 

Unless men can be called brave 

Who trust their lives to untried gadgets 
That may make flying safe for all 


For flying with this “blind” plane 

Was the first automatic radio compass . .. 
Developed by IT & T's French Associate 
Le Matériel Téléphonique 


On...on...and on... the lone plane flew ... 
Blind as a moth in an arc light 
But... straight as a homing pigeon... 
Until finally . . . there below, through the clouds 
Like a dot in the Indian Ocean 
Glistened the Isle of Réunion 

* * 


Ancestor of all automatic radio compasses 

It is but one of many electronic instruments 
Pioneered by IT&T... 

Which today is helping man 

Through radio, telephone, telegraph, television 
To build a neighborly, peaceful One world 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 





1,000,000 barrels a day. Venezuela pro- 
duces 75 per cent of Latin America’s oil, 
About one fourth of Venezuelan produc. 
tion is in British-Dutch hands, and this 
share may be expected to go to sterling 
areas. Petroleum officials expect the U.S, 
to take a growing share of Venezuela’s 


Q U Cc K = A T T A i if A & L E production in order to lessen the drain on 


domestic supplies. Sales in Venezuela and 


HK fe) & E F { T T é gd G a other. Latin-American countries are ex- 


pected to increase rapidly with construe- 





Because Weatherhead quick-attachable (Q-A) hose fittings tion of new roads and new industries. One 
can be easily installed as either original equipment or re- producer in Venezuela is selling asphalt 
placement work, service-men and mechanics have stated at a loss in order to encourage road build- 
overwhelming preference for them. They are available in ing in the belief that gasoline sales in the 
two types for low pressure or for medium and medium- ' Jong run will make good any losses. Refin- 
high pressure lines. Write or phone any Weatherhead ery capacity is to be more, than doubled, 
branch office for our new Aviation Catalog. It’s free! / and exploration for new pools is continu- 


ing, especially in Central Venezuela. 

In Trinidad, production is almost ex- 
clusively in British hands, with exports 
going to Empire countries. No shift in 
markets is expected to occur here. 

In Colombia, production is rising grad- 
ually. The Government wants to encour- 
age further increases with new legislation. 

In Peru, production is being increased 
by the Government and private firms, 
Much of Canada’s oil imports are met by 
a Canadian company operating in Peru. 
This relationship is expected to be the basis 
for more trade between these countries. 

In Ecuador, exploration for and exploi- 
tation of petroleum are increasing. So far, 
domestic markets are limited. 

In Bolivia, new fields are being tapped 
and transportation facilities provided to 
increase petroleum exports to Argentina. 





In Argentina, domestic production % 
gradually is climbing, but it covers less 
than 70 per cent of Argentina’s need. The § - Whol 


balance is imported from Venezuela. 

In Brazil, production of petroleum is 
negligible. The country is entirely depend- 
ent on outside sources, mainly Venezuela. 

Brazil’s needs, like those of Argentina, are 
climbing rapidly. ( 

In Mexico, production has remained omen 
relatively stable for several years. Ex- 
ploration for oil continues to provide fuel 
for Mexico’s industrialization and needed 7 
exports so as to earn foreign exchange for W 
imports. Discussions are continuing over 





| British and Dutch claims to oil properties jobs. 
expropriated in 1938, but any agreement can s 
is not expected to bring back British pro- Bu 


Ln? Look Ahead with : j - 
\ ) duction in Mexico. ing ai 


IS 
. In other countries, exploration and 7 
some production are going on, aimed more 
when 


at future possibilities than present needs, 








i ge decent cae | since it is cheaper to buy from countries make 
Canada—St. Thomas, Ontario | already geared to volume production of fr 
petroleum. Continued exports to Britain ; a 
BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + DETROIT + CHICAGO + ST.LOUIS + LOS ANGELES and the Continent would provide a basis wall F 
for further expansion of production than ping 
that now under way. But, even if the the tl 
European market largely is lost, increased paper 
CHECK THESE oO No special tools he They are re-usable (5) Can meet all pressure domestic needs and U.S. imports are ex- will i 


Q-A FITTING required if maaan fete. pected to continue Latin America’s oil out- 


FEATURES 2 eas installation 4) Fully AN approved © Adjustable to put at high levels, once the immediate 
time in half prevent seepage postwar readjustment period is over. If y 
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Whole meals frozen and shipped in paper 


Postwar Jobs— 





W ITH VICTORY, servicemen and war 
workers alike are going to need 
jobs. How many there will be, no one 
can say. But this much is known: 


Business management is already lay- 
ing plans to meet as quickly as possible 
the demand for goods that will exist 
when the war ends—and doing this will 
make jobs by the thousands. 








Take the paper industry. Not only 
will paperboard, for packing and ship- 
ping postwar products, be needed by 
the thousands of tons, but new uses for 
paper—grown out of war discoveries— 
will increase that demand many times. 






niture made of paper will make more jobs. 


. More jobs here. 


Imagine plasticized paper, for ex- 
ample, so tough that roofing tiles can be 
made of it. Imagine it so sturdy that it 
can be built into light-weight furniture. 
Imagine paper so soft, yet so resistant 
to tearing, that sheets and pillowcases 
for hospital use can be made of it. 


These, and many other exciting new 
uses, will increase the demand for paper 
—and demand for goods makes jobs. 





The paper industry is only one of 
many along the Chesapeake and Ohio, 
the Nickel Plate, and the Pere Mar- 
quette, that are planning now for post- 
war employment. 


If you have a war job, stay on it—there’ll be lots of opportunities after Victory! 








* 


Long-lasting rugs, woven on paper. Still more jobs! 


Wrapped Up in Paper! 


After the war, there will be lots of op- 
portunities. So, if you are on a war job, 
stay on it until Uncle Sam says it’s fin- 
ished. Victory must come first. 





A Report on the Prospects 
for Postwar Employment 
In The Industries Served by. 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
Lines 


Cleveland 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 
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PRESSURES ON THE POUND 


High Value as Aid at Time of Heavy Imports for Reconstruction 


Advantages to the British in 
delaying devaluation during 
period of loans, trade control 


Dollar value of the British pound ster- 
ling again is being examined. Hints are 
coming from London that the pound is 
really overvalued at $4.025 and should be 
lowered. These hints, however, are re- 
garded in Washington more as bargaining 
gestures than actual policy. 

The fact is that the value of sterling is 
tied directly to financial and commercial 
arrangements expected to develop from 
discussions now going on in Washington 
between a British delegation headed by 
Lord Halifax and a U.S. delegation under 
Assistant Secretary of State William L 
Clayton. It is unlikely that the British 
‘will take any sterling until 
negotiations are completed. 

The background of the pound-dollar rate 
is this: 

Right now, Britain needs to import 
food for its people and raw materials for 
its factories. This might be arranged 
through a liberal dollar loan, under which 
the value of the pound would make little 
difference to the British, since they could 


action on 





—Harris Ewing 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY CLAYTON 
Until negotiations are ended... 
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pay dollars for imports. Under such con- 
ditions, a lower pound would give British 
exports an advantage in world markets 
over U.S. exports. 

However, it is unlikely that any dollar 
loan would be large enough to finance all 
of Britain’s import needs, or that U.S. 
negotiators would consent to a dollar ad- 
vance with a drastic revaluation of the 
pound. Also, Britain probably will seek to 
buy with pounds cotton from Egypt, 
metals and meat from South America, iin 
and rubber from the East Indies. British 
industries must be stocked with raw ma- 
terials before manufactured goods can be 
exported, and a high value on the pound 
will increase British purchasing power in 
this period. 

Trade controls are likely to be retained 
by the British Government until the coun- 
try regains its economic feet. This policy 
is seen as necessary to aid British recon- 
struction and to prevent Britons from 
spending what foreign exchange they have 
on luxuries instead of necessities. Controls 
are likely to include curbs over currency 
transactions as well as restrictions on im- 
ports. Under a policy of trade controls and 
arrangements to exchange imports for ex- 
ports, the British again could expect an 
advantage from a high sterling rate. 

Finally, indications are that costs did 
not climb as high in Great Britain during 
the war as in the United States. Hence, 
a $4.025 pound is likely to enable British 
exporters to compete favorably with U.S. 
goods on world markets. Once during the 
war, in fact, it was suggested that the true 
value of the pound, in relation to U.S. 
costs, was $6 instead of $4, but that was at 
a time when the British were supplying re- 
verse Lend-Lease and buying war materials 
from all parts of the world. 

The Bretton Woods program is an- 
other factor working against a lower value 
for the pound. The United States is eager 
to set up an International Monetary Fund 
and an International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development: one institu- 
tion to stabilize currencies and the other 
to underwrite loans made in these stable 
currencies. The British can expect benefits 
from both agencies, and are believed un- 
likely to jeopardize organization of these 
by taking independent action to devalue 
currency. 

The Fund will permit a 10 per cent 
change in exchange rates without ap- 
proval by its directors, but no country is 
expected to take this action without con- 


sultation. Thus, before any change is 
made in the dollar value of sterling, in- 
ternational consultation is to be expected. 

Against these influences to maintain 
the present value of sterling, London finan- 
cial papers cite the discrepancy in British 
security prices on New York and London 
markets. They suggest that the true value 
of the pound, indicated by lower dollar 
prices for British securities. is $3.32, in- 
stead of $4.025. 

U.S. experts are inclined to discount 
this argument. The point is made that 
trading in New York for British securi- 
ties is strictly controlled and that U.S. 
holders of British shares cannot sell those 
shares for dollars. Exchange controls also 
prohibit normal arbitrage transactions, 
whereby disparities in price are corrected 
by traders buying in the low-priced mar- 
ket and selling in the high-priced market. 
Under the present situation, therefore, it 
is held that no true value of the pound 
can be determined. 

In the long run, Britain must pay for 
her imports with exports, and the pound 
will have to be stabilized at a value that 
makes that possible. But the time when 
relative free trade can be restored is con- 
sidered to be some years distant. Mean- 





—Acme 
LORD HALIFAX 
» « - @ status quo for sterling? 
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““Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





NO PLACE FOR AN AMATEUR 


THE SURGEON is master of the situation . . . de- 
pendable in an emergency. He is one of those 
men upon whom other men must rely. Into this 
category, less dramatically, but no less truly, falls 
your insurance agent or broker. 

The insurance agent, too, must possess special 
knowledge. He must be thoroughly reliable. 
Clear-headed. Sound in judgment. Eternally 


vigilant for the changing conditions and pro- 


cedures affecting casualty and surety coverages 
that protect your home, your possessions, your 
business. 

To be sure of obtaining this high type of agent 
or broker, this type of service and dependability, 
call the Maryland representative in your commu- 
nity. Because he knows his business, it’s good bus- 
iness for you to know him. Maryland Casualty 


Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casnaltv Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 





AGE FENCE “xz 


¢ AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE - 











You Cau Order Your Pence Now 


@ Because of the importance of property protection, war restrictions on chain link fence 
are among the first to be lifted. Many will want the fence that was denied them, as they 
have wanted other things long scarce or unobtainable except on highest priorities. It will 
take months to catch up with demand. Therefore, it is advisable to place your order NOW 
for long-lasting Page Fence. The Page Fence Association member nearest you will submit 
cost estimates and book your order. If you. do not know his name, write or wire to the 
Association office in Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, New York, San Francisco, or Monessen, Pennsylvania. 

PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE « BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


















HOME FIRE HAZARD NO. 13 





- R E E AUTOMOBILE|| 


USER'S GUIDE! 
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Cheery glowing hearth in a 
comfortable room one min- 
ute; an inferno of flames 


19 PRACTICAL 
S U G G E S Lu O N 5 » _ shortly afterwards. Cherished 
that will help you to get) eesti damaged by fre, 


heat, smoke and water. It all 


= better gas mileage . — — _ i. 
e © oe rthat ti 

= longer tire life i lcounendeuneminakens 

© Avoid grate fire hazards. 

gue better performance) — with « pyrene tire extin 


With a Pyrene fire extin- 
gas lower upkeep costs 





guisher a blaze can be 
stopped in its tracks before 
any appreciable damage oc- 
curs. Better safety first with 
Pyrene, than salvage after- 
wards. Buy a Pyrene at your 
deportment store, hardware 
or automotive dealer. 

“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE” 

—Free booklet of house- 
hold hints sent on request. 


Get a FREE COPY from any General 
Motors dealer, or use coupon below. 
Customer Research Dept., Room 1714 
«GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 
Please send FREE COPY of new edition 64-page 
“Automobile User's Guide"--containing 196 
practical suggestions on care and operation. 
Mr. 
Mrs. ;: 
Miss please print 


Address... citciabitieiacieitomintt 
“p lease pri. nt 









City. 


Make ofcar 
I avcccccterecsvtccnnicsenminennsnsnemesestevinvenesorse 
9 yeor mod el 





| Purene Manufacturing Compa 
; FIRE EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY HAZARD 
NEWARK 8, NEW JERSEY 
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while, Britain, along with most othe 
countries of the world, is expected to eon. 
trol trade, and, during that period, high 
dollar values for currency are likely t 
offer more advantages than disadvantages, 
so long as currencies are not valued go 
high as to price goods out of the worl 
market. 


End of subsidies. Producers and con. 
sumers who have been benefiting from the 
Government’s wartime subsidy program 
shortly are to be left to their own devices, 
Officials now are preparing to wind up sub. 
sidy payments by next July 1, and many 
subsidies will end by January 1. 

The subsidy program was put into effect 
for a twofold purpose: (1) to increase pro. 





pa lie & Ewing 
SECRETARY ANDERSON 
- « - and now for the windup 


duction of needed food and metals, and 
(2) to prevent price rises to consumers 
by defraying increased producer costs out 
of Government funds. Annual cost of the 
program is $2,500,000,000—an item that 
brought vigorous criticism in Congress and 
is likely to continue to raise political issues. 

Farm products. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Clinton P. Anderson faces the hard: 
est problem in eliminating subsidies o 
farm products, but the Department already 
is taking steps to bring the program to4 
close. Farm-price supports, however, are 
to be continued. Agricultural subsidies em- 
brace these commodities: 








Livestock subsidies now cost $595,000; 


000 a year. They are offered to lamb grow 
ers to maintain production; to cattle feed- 
ers to fatten beef, and to meat packers to 


increase production of hogs without rait 
ing prices. This subsidy is scheduled to 


end next July 1, after which meat prices 
are likely to increase. 


Dairy feed is likely to go off the subsidy 


list, or to undergo a reduction in subsidy, 
within the next few months. This subsidy, 
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Open to All, but... 


“The open road”’ is no chance expres- 
sion. America’s highways serve every- 
one; open ta all. 


The road has its rules for the public’s 
protection; known to everyone, ob- 
served by all but a very few. It is these 
few who can make the road a thing of 
danger to themselves and to others, 





This great national market, the New 
York Stock Exchange, likewise is an 
essential facility, open to all who are 
willing to use it responsibly. 

Like the public highways, this market 
also has its rules—more strict in many 
instances than those laid down by 
Government. 

Accidents, though the rare 
exception, can happen. Some 
degree of risk is inescapable. 
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BUY THEM WITH CERTAINTY... 


HOLD THEM WITH CONFIDENCE 


But—just as knowing how to driveacar 
safely can reduce highway risk, so bet- 
ter knowledge of how to use the facili- 
ties of this market can reduce the risk 
inherent in all ownership. 





One basic principle to remember when 
you use the facilities of this market— 
have the facts. It is unwise and unneces- 
sary to rely on rumors, tips, impulses. 
Under agreements of this Exchange and 
the companies listed here, facts about 
listed securities are disclosed for the 
public benefit ... available to all. 


Another basic principle is that risk is 
inseparable from the ownership of 
securities, just as it is in the owner- 
ship of any other form of 
property. 

The President of this Exchange 
offers thisadvice:‘‘Accessto 











NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 





free markets should not be abused. 
Those who are unable to judge values, 
or are unwilling to rely on factual infor- 
mation as the basis for judging values, or 
who cannot afford to take risks, should 
stay out of the market.” 


This market, one of our country’s in- 
dispensable free institutions, is the 
broad national highway to widespread 
ownership of American industry. As a 
vital unit of the machinery through 
which capital is supplied to industry, 
it will play a necessary part in helping 
create more jobs for workers, more 
goods for users. 





MEMBER | 
— || NEW YORK | 
|| sTocK | 
—| EXCHANGE | 
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Where you see this sign, ‘‘Member, New York 
Stock Exchange,’’ you can find answers to 
questions about security ownership. 
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Don’t Miss the Market! 


Adequate capital for your business during the change-over 
from war to peace is the first essential of a sound financial 
policy. Costly months of reconversion . . . substantial invest- 
ments in new product development and merchandising... 
slower inventory turnover and longer credit terms to cus- 
tomers .. . final settlement of taxes on war business—all 
may constitute a drain on your capital. 


Financing through an established underwriting firm is 
available today at low rates, with wide choice among the 
various types of securities. But markets wait for no man. The 
present opportunity will not last forever. 


The best time to finance is when earnings and , 
prospects are good, while market conditions 
are favorable, and well before necessity 
forces the issue—in short when ‘you can. 


F. EBERSTADT & CO. 


INVESTMENT BANKING 


NEW YORK 6,N. Y. 
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Order You 
Anchor Fence NOW 


ANY fine homes and estates owe their 

quiet seclusion and peaceful security to an 
Anchor Chain Link Fence. Anchor Fences give 
you day and night protection against trespassers, 
short-cut seekers, picnickers and animals that 
deface your lawns and shrubbery. Built for 
strength and permanence, Anchor Fences are 
held erect by deep-driven ‘‘anchors,’’ stand 
strong and in line in any soil or any climate. 





Give your own home or estate this important 
all-out oes Send for our Catalog, make 
your selection and place your order now at low 
prewar prices. Then, when residential fence is 
available, you will be among the first to have 
proper protection. 


Anchor Post Fence Co. 


6610 Eastern Ave. 
Baltimore 24, Md. 


Nation-Wide Sales 
and Erecting Service 
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Smokers of Brindley’s Mixture 
speak of it in warm, friendly 
terms. It’s indescribably differ- 
ent, and we think you'll like it. 


1% oz.. @ « » 15 34 oz.. o « - SOE 
134 oz. 0 « « 25¢ 8 oz.. . « « $1.10 


16 oz. . « « $2.10 
On sale at retail tobacconists, hotels and clubs 


FABER, COE & GREGG, INC. 
Chicago NEW YORK Pittsburgh 











costing $500,090.09) a year, was paid to 
dairy farmers to enable them to buy high. 
priced feed without raising prices on milk, 
cheese and butter. 

Butter prices to consumers have been 
held down by a $100,000,000 subsidy. Pres. 
ent plans call for continuing this program 
through the present fiscal year, and, jf 
Congress approves, perhaps longer. 

Flour purchases by millers also are being 
subsidized to the tune of $190,000,000 4 
year, to hold down the price of bread, 
These payments promise to be among the 
last to be eliminated, although a drop in 
wheat prices may eliminate the need. 

Canned fruits and vegetables are get- 
ting a $60,000,000 subsidy on the current 
pack, Commodity Credit Corp. offers the 
subsidy to increase production without in- 
creasing prices, but no payments are ex- 
pected on next year’s pack. 

Industrial materials. Next largest sub- 
sidizer in the Government is the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., which is planning 
to wind up its activities as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

Petroleum products are scheduled to be 
eliminated from subsidies by the first of 
the vear. RFC has $290,000,000 to in 
crease production from stripper wells, and 
to defray transportation costs for shipping 
oil and gasoline to the East Coast by rail 
instead of tanker and to ship Texas oil 
to California. No more than $100,000,000 
is expected to be paid. since the need for 
oil subsidies has ended. 

Premium payments for metals are au- 
thorized by Congress through the curren! 
fiscal year, ending next June 30, but Presi- 
dent Truman is expected to seek an end 
to this policy before that time. The pro- 
gram was adopted to bring in high-cost 
producers of copper, lead, zinc and other 
metals to meet war demands. The annual 
cost of the program is limited to $88; 
000,000. 

Natural rubber is being bought at pre- 
mium prices from Central and South 
America and sold to U.S. industry at 
ceiling prices. The loss is estimated at 
$60,000,000. Contracts for rubber pur 
chases now run to Dec. 31, 1946, and, in 
some cases, to June 30, 1947. Plans ar 
being made, however, to review these con- 
tracts and eliminate or reduce premiums 

Other subsidies scheduled for a quick 
death by RFC are the $12,000,000 trans: 
portation subsidy to ship coal to New Eng 
land; a $1,000,000 subsidy on calcium cat 
bide for the synthetic rubber industr 
and a $500,000 subsidy on jewel bearings 

Foreign purchases of strategic male 
rials by Foreign Economic Administratiot 
are scheduled to end December 31. FEA 
has $80,000,000 to lose by paying premiut™ 
prices for copper and nitrates from Chil. 
mica and manganese from Brazil, tin from 
Bolivia, mercury from Spain and Mexico 
Nearly all foreign-purchase contracts al 
being terminated, though some _ copp 
contracts have another year to run. 
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The Golden Crescent farm market is not only 
large—three million farm folks—but concentrated 
... in the rich farm lands that spread through 
Michigan, Ohio and Pennsylvania. Here live 
farmers who have experienced years of rising 
incomes, growing savings accounts, and paid-up 
mortgages. 17.5% of all America’s electrified 
farms are found in these three states. Full owner- 
ship of farms in He Golden Crescent amounts 
to 70.4%-—far above the United States average 
of 50.6%. 


Here then is a fertile market—not only in terms 
of people, but of people with money .. . able 


Te Golden Crescent 
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and willing to buy when the goods they want are 
once more available. Here, too, is a huge market 
which can be reached at low sales cost .. . for 
the area is thoroughly covered by three farm 
papers, MICHIGAN FARMER, OHIO FARMER and 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER—the best read and most 


trusted publications in He Golden Crescent. 


Here is a lucrative market in which every desir- 
able factor is present... great size... geographical 
compactness ... unusual ability to buy. And it 
can be covered from end to end with only three 
publications. What better market could you 


find for testing your postwar sales activities? 


RURALLY RICH—POLITICALLY POWERFUL 


CLEVELAND DETROIT 


MICHIGAN FARMER e 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 


HARRISBURG 
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OF A NATION 
AT WAR 


American competitive sports have 
played a vital part in our success- 
ful prosecution of the wars—a 
part that only the sports-trained 
men whose skills, agilities and 
stamina have met tests of extreme 
emergency can tell. Now we look 
to a postwar America in which 
the value of our sports to our 
national physical fitness will be 
understood and fully utilized. 





x *&* * 


The huge over-all sports and athletic 
program which the Army Special 
Services Division has planned for the 
hundreds of thousands of our boys 
still in Europe, will pay handsome 
dividends in the physical fitness, and 
interim morale of the men. 


x 8. O® 


Rehabilitation officers, in both 
army and navy hospitals, have 
found that badly wounded men 
in many cases can return to the 
sports they like best. We’ll be 
cheering many a Purple Heart in 
American sport. 


* * * 


It is the active, sports-loving popu- 
lation of our country that has made 
us a great nation in war as in peace. 
We must never forget the lesson this 
war has taught us about the value of 
our sports to the fighting fitness of 
our young-man-power. Any one who 
is for a national sports and physical 
fitness program is for freedom in 
our land. 
ARCH WARD 

Member of 

Wilson Advisory Staff 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, 

New York and other leading cities. 


* * * 
MEMBER: The Athletic Institute, a non- 
profit organization dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of national physical fitness. 


x *&* * 


Let’s all boost the ‘‘War Memorials That 
Live’ campaign to commemorate our war 
heroes. 
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The State Department has just had an- 
other reorganization. For the second time 
in less than a year, an array of new faces 
has appeared behind the Department’s 
most important desks. Of six such posi- 
tions, only one was left untouched. And a 
seventh ranking officer was added. So far 
as the Department’s top level of officialdom 
is concerned, the reorganization was thor- 
ough. 

Behind it lies the purpose of reconvert- 
ing the Department to peacetime needs 
and preparing it for the biggest job it ever 
has faced. The old days, when the Depart- 
ment’s activities were restricted to the lim- 
ited international politics of an isolationist 
state, are gone forever. James F. Byrnes, 
the new Secretary of State, realizes that, 
and is trying to equip his Department ac- 
cordingly. 

In the task that lies ahead, international! 
economics on a vast, intricate and vital 
scale has superseded politics and diplo- 
macy. The United States has become the 
dominant nation of the world. Internation- 
al finance, loans to other nations, the 
settling of Lend-Lease accounts, the draw- 
ing of boundary lines in faraway lands, 
these things, and many more, fall within 
the Department’s domain. 

Many observers had thought the De- 
partment ill equipped and badly organized 
for handling matters on so large a scale. 
Even after the new reorganization, some 
of these critics still are wondering. 

Criticisms. The critics have regarded 
the Department in the past as a sprawling, 
global bureaucracy. In the top jobs were, 
and still are, a constantly changing group 
of men, usually brought in from outside the 
field of international affairs. Much influ- 
ence was wielded by the Department’s per- 
manent personnel, the career diplomats and 
Foreign Service men. To a greater extent 
than generally realized, policy making be- 
gan at lower levels, through reports and 
recommendations originating with men in 
the field. But, in reaching high officials, 
these reports and recommendations under- 
went many changes as they passed up- 
ward. Jealous cliques constantly were 
forming, according to the critics, and there 
was little effective co-ordination in the 
work of the various divisions. 

These considerations now raise questions 
as to who the new men at the top are and 
what effect they may have on the present 
situation, The men are: 

Dean Acheson is promoted from As- 
sistant Secretary to Under Secretary. It 
will be Mr. Acheson’s task to help Sec- 
retary Byrnes and President Truman 
formulate foreign policy and then keep 
the Department attuned to the adminis- 
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tration of that pol- 
icy. For long periods, 
he apparently is to 
serve as Acting Sec- 
retary of State, too, 
for it appears that 
Mr. Byrnes’s travels 
may be many. 

Under Secretary 
Acheson is a product 
of Groton, Yale and 
Harvard. Where Mr. 
Acheson is concerned, 
that background is 
deceptive. He went to Groton, not as the 
son of a wealthy man, but as the son oj 
an Episcopalian clergyman, entitled to ad- 
mittance because Groton is a church 
school. In the Harvard Law School, Mr. 
Acheson fell under the liberal influence of 
Felix Frankfurter, now an Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court. Later he was 
law clerk for the late Associate Justice 
Louis D. Brandeis, a famed liberal. These 
circumstances fixed the liberal bent of 
Mr. Acheson’s mind. 

He came into the Government at the 
outset of the Roosevelt Administration 
as Under Secretary of the Treasury, but 
ran quickly into a row with his superiors 
because he objected to some New Deal 
ideas about the currency. For a number 
of years he practised law in Washington. 
Meanwhile, the depression accentuated his 
interest in liberal ideas. He supported 
Mr. Roosevelt for re-election in 1936 and 
1940. And, after the war in Europe began, 
Cordell Hull, then Secretary of State, 
drafted Mr. Acheson for his Department. 
As an Assistant Secretary, he handled 
economic wartare, Lend-Lease, foreign pro- 
curement, the blacklisting of foreign com- 
panies. He attended numerous interna- 
tional conferences. And he represented the 
Department in Congress when a _ liaison 
man was needed. Obviously, Mr. Acheson 
has been a busy man. 

Personally, he is tall and handsome, 
with a bushy mustache and _ close-cut, 
curly hair. He is given to tweeds and, 
when he can get it, outdoor exercise. Mr. 
Acheson is direct and frank in his speech, 
given to plain, understandable explana- 
tions rather than oratory. 

Benjamin V. Cohen, one oi the origi- 
nal Roosevelt brain trusters, becomes the 
Department’s Counselor, a post not filled 
since 1941. In this job, Mr. Cohen out- 
ranks the assistant secretaries, and, with 
Mr. Acheson, becomes one of Mr. Byrnes’ 
two principal advisers. Those close to the 
situation expect him to prove one of the 
Department’s most important men. 

Mr. Cohen. like Mr. Acheson, came un- 
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der the influence of Justice Frankfurter 
at Harvard. He went on to practise law in 
New York, specializ- 
ing in corporate reor- 
ganizations. In early 


New Deal days, he be- 
came widely known, 
with Thomas Cor- 


coran; as a drafter of 
legislation bringing 
the securities ex- 
changes and_ public 
utility holding com- 
panies under tight 
federal supervision. 
For a time, he served 
as counselor to the 
Embassy in London, at Ambassador John 
Winant’s request. There, he had much to 
do with complex wartime economic ar- 
rangements between England and the 
United States. In 1942, he returned to this 
country to serve as counsel to Mr. Byrnes 
as Director of Economic Stabilization and 
later Director of War Mobilization. The 
relation between the two is one of intimate 
confidence. 

Mr. Cohen is scholarly and hard work- 
ing. The big living room of his Washing- 
ton bachelor apartment is lined on all 
sides, from floor to ceiling, with books. 
There, he does much of his work. He pre- 
fers to work at night and gets along with 
only five hours or so of sleep. Mr. Cohen 
is withdrawn and soft spoken, with a great 
distaste for publicity. It will, however, be 
hard for him to avoid the limelight now. 

Spruille Braden, a career diplomat, is 
the new Assistant Secretary in charge of 
Latin-American  af- 
fairs. His appoint- 
ment is direct notice 
to Argentina that 
fascistic didoes will 
not be tolerated by 
the U.S. Mr. Braden, 
big and bluffly frank, 
comes to his new 
post from the Am- 
bassadorship to Ar- 


MR. COHEN 





gentina. There, his 
outspoken attitude 
MR. BRADEN toward the Peron 


regime won him a 
continuing storm of abuse which bothered 
him not at all. He knows South America 
from intimate con- 
tact. He has been 
there most of the time 
for the last 25 years, 
representing business 
or the Government. 

Donald S. Russell 
is a new Assistant 
Secretary, with duties 
still to be defined. 
Mr. Russell is an old 
friend and _ associate 
of Mr. Byrnes. They 
were affiliated with 
the same law firm in 
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drive home the advantages of 
ptlaminam Growze 


... and the extra-long life of 
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makes it the aluminum bronze 
favored by over 2000 users 


K Remember 


Aluminum 
Bronze 


— is tin free 
— is lighter than tin bronze 
— is stronger than tin bronze 


— is lower-priced than tin 


bronze 


— has higher fatigue and im- 
pact values than tin bronze 


— has higher compressive 
Strength than tin bronze 


— has higher strength at ele- 
vated and sub-zero tem- 
peratures than tin bronze 


— contains only native met- 
als — copper, aluminum, 
and iron 


-— is a good bearing alloy 


K 





Our national stockpile of tin has dwindled 
during the war years to the danger point. En- 
gineers therefore have studied with renewed 
interest the possibility of superseding tin 
bronzes with other alloys. 

Experience proves that aluminum bronze is 
a superior bronze for most uses where tin 
bronze has previously been specified. 


The leader among aluminum bronzes is 
Ampco Metal — a special bronze of closely 
controlled quality, available in six grades of 
hardness. Ampco Metal lasts several times as 
long as ordinary bronzes under severe condi- 
tions of wear, impact, fatigue, corrosjon. 


Where lower first cost is essential, Ampcoloy 
aluminum bronzes provide a complete series 
of copper-aluminum-iron alloys of stamina 
and endurance, Better industrial bronzes are 
being produced by Ampco Metal, Inc. 


Many pre-war standards of mechanical per- 
formance are obsolete today. Investigate alu- 
minum bronze. Write for bulletins describing 
these modern alloys and their uses. 


AW-16A 


Ampco Metal, inc. 
Dep?. US-9 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
Ampco Field Offices 
in Principal Cities 


«» . Specialists in 
engineering — pro- 
duction — finishing 
of copper-base 
alloy parts. 









































| RESILIENT, HIGH-STRENGTH 
_ ALLOY SHEETS FORMED BY 
IMPACT! 


The Chambersburg CECOSTAMP 
| is a new tool for the sheet metal 
| plant, developed first for theaircraft 
| industry and now in use in practi- 
| cally every airplane factory. It is a 


kt high production, impact-type drop 


stamp designed to form high- 
strength, resilient, hard-to-form al- 
loy sheets with true-to-die accuracy 
and without drawing or reduction 
of section. 


DIES ARE POURED. .ARE DUR- 
| ABLE .. AND SALVAGEABLE 


| Dies can be made quickly, easily 
| and inexpensively of lead, zinc, 
| Kirksite or similar metals that can 
be poured in sand molds made with 
plaster of paris patterns. When the 
run is completed or the part 
changed, the dies can be melted 
and used again. 

Full information on this re- 
markable machine on request 
CHAMBERSBURG 
ENGINEERING CO. 
Builders of Forging Hammers and 
other Impact Machinery Since 1897 
CHAMBERSBURG PENNA. 
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Pipe-smokers never 
weary of Walnut 






30c the 
pocket- 
packet 


With that RICH, NATURAL, NUTTY Flavor 
Write for free booklet, “The Choice 
of Experience.” John Middleton, 1253 
Walnut Tobacco St.. Phila. 7, Pa. 


Prospects Custom-made for the Carriage-trade since 1856 








Spartanburg, S. C., and Mr. Russell later 
assisted Mr. Byrnes in his economic sta- 
bilization and war mobilization offices. 

William Benton, as Assistant Secre- 
tary, takes over the job of popularizing 
the United States in 
other countries and 
improving cultural re- 
lations with them. 
Mr. Benton is a for- 
mer advertising man. 
In that business, he 
was associated with 
Chester Bowles, the 
Price Administrator, 
in the firm of Benton 
and Bowles. More 
recently, he has been 
serving as assistant 
to the chancellor of 
the University of Chicago. The foreign sec- 
tion of the Office of War Information is 
to be incorporated into Mr. Benton’s di- 
vision. 

Frank McCarthy, another new Assist- 
ant Secretary, is to have charge of routine 
administrative mat- 
ters, a job he recent- 
ly was doing in the 
office of Chief of Staff 
George C. Marshall. 
Mr. Byrnes got a 
glimpse of Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s ability when 
he accompanied the 
General to Potsdam 
and Mr. Byrnes put 
in a requisition for 
him. At 33, Mr. Me- 
Carthy has been a 
successful Broadway 
publicity man and a teacher at the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute. 

Holdovers. James C. Dunn, a career 
man, retains his post as Assistant Secre- 
tary, but is moving 
out of Washington. 
He will be stationed 
in London to repre- 
sent the United States 
on the Council of 
Foreign Ministers. 
Mr. Dunn has been 
the target of much 
criticism in liberal 
circles, denouncing 
him as a symbol of 
the wealthy conserva- 
tive, highly placed in 
the Department. 

William L. Clayton stays as Assistani 
Secretary in charge of economic affairs. 

End of shake-up? There are the men. 
The questicn raised is whether another 
new set of officials at the top will remedy 
the State Department conditions — that 
have been subjects of complaint. Expecta- 
tions are that Secretary Byrnes will carry 
the reorganization deeper, with a reshuf 
fling of the lower levels that will introduce 
some new faces there. 
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the nation’s first coast-to-coast air route was opened— 
meromuscomvenents THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 
flew across the nation, there were 14 stops. To- 
day the Main Line Airway serves 53 cities from 
coast to coast, linking major centers in the East 
with the Midwest and the whole Pacific Coast. 
>C- 
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di- 
st- 
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[neers sa ts i ii Cy.3 2b 
SPEEDS HAVE INCREASED TREMENDOUSLY. At PLANES ARE HUGE. Pioneer air mail planes on FARES HAVE BEEN REDUCED. To fly coast to 
4 first, three days were required to transport a the Main Line Airway carried one pilot and 400 coast in 1927 cost $400. Today, United’s new 
: letter across the continent. Present United Main- pounds of mail. United Mainliners now carry reduced transcontinental fare is only $119.10, 
liners span the nation in sixteen hours. New 4- 5000 pounds of payload, including 21 passen- including meals. The mail rate dropped from 
engine, 300-mile-an-hour Mainliners on order will gers. The new Mainliners will carry 30,000 24c a half-ounce to 6c an ounce before the war 
fly from coast to coast in 92 hours or less. pounds, including fifty-two passengers. — express is carried at half the initial tariff. 
we at a ee a 
ir- 
er 
re- 
ng 
yn. 
ed 
"e- 
es TRAFFIC FIGURES HAVE SOARED. In 1944, for 
of example, carrying essential war personnel and 
: cargo, United’s fleet of 61 Mainliners and Cargo- 
rs. liners flew a total of 12 billion revenue passenger- 
en miles, 19 million mail ton-miles, 4% million 
ch express ton-miles. 
‘al 
ng 
of A quarter of a century has gone by since the Post Office Department 
‘- pioneered the first coast-to-coast air mail service over the route that 
always has been, is now, and always will be the straight, strategic route of 
ni travel and transportation across the United States. In the years between 
a WHAT ABOUT THE FUTURE? Soon United sien apaieitie, peeRs y ihe 
3 expects to receive the first of its new fleet of the very history of commercial aviation— constantly improved passenger, 
n. 4-engine, 300-mile-an-hour Mainliners. Just mail and exuwees service at fastet acceded lawes eves: bee ee 
er as much of the history ofthe first 28 years and express service at faster speeds and lower costs as bee 
ly of this nation’s aviation progress has been written along this very same route .. . laid out by Army Engineers 
at written on the Main Line Airway, United ; fa - : ° ‘ a : 
: will be a leader in the tremendous develop- and known today as United’s Main Line Airway. This Silver Anniversary 
“ ment in the still greater progress which will of the first coast-to-coast air route is a fitting reminder that commer- 
: be made in the next 25 years—the Age of ‘ ane j er f 
i Flight. cial aviation has reached maturity and that the Age of Flight is here. 
ce 
s UNITED »» AIR LINES 

















dream trip . . . a 2-week holiday abroad! 





So step aboard the Mars and look about. Note the size and smartness of the Mars’ 
Two full decks. Spacious, air-conditioned | lounge! No cramped seats, or narrow 
; rooms. Courteous service. A flying hotel! aisles. Plenty of room for walking about! 
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Here, for example, is the ultra-modern ready. Nothing to disturb you as the 


D te dinner you’ll explore the big ship. f Your snug cabin is waiting when you’re 
Skytop Room, a favorite rendezvous. Mars speeds to Europe and vacation. 


fut 4 Long-range prediction? Not at all! The plane shown 
| * here is flying today! It’s a Martin Mars transport! 
True, today’s Mars contains no luxurious furnishings. Every inch 
of space is needed for war supplies. But commercial versions of 
these huge Navy transports will offer every comfort to tomorrow’s 


trans-ocean travelers. So when you plan that trip abroad . . . plan 
to fly via Martin Mars! It’s de luxe transportation! 


THe Gitenn L. Martin Company, Baurimore 3, Mb. 
Tue Gienn L. Martin-NeBRASKA Co., OMAHA 





Off to Europe, via Martin Mars! When ® Mad 
Victory is won, and you're taking that Mh 


A full-course dinner, from the Mars’ gal- 
ley, served by smiling stewards. Soft 
. . - gay laughter. . 





Morning . . . and you’re there! Only a 
few hours have passed. Ahead lie days of 
sight-seeing, thanks-to the Martin Mars! 
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AVAILABLE. .. MACHINERY 
MANUFACTURING CAPACITY 


Heavy machine tool builder has capacity 
for an additional volume of contract ma- 
chine work or contract manufacturing. 
The Plant includes eight traveling cranes, 
up to 30 tons with spans up to 60’. Large 
and small planers for work up to 9’ wide 
and 30’ to 40’ long. Latest type grinders, 
horizontal and vertical boring machines, 
turret lathes, engine lathes, milling ma- 
chines, gear hobbers and drills, shapers, 
etc. Completely equipped tool and inspec- 
tion department, highly skilled trained 
workmen and experienced production and 
design engineers. 

Send us your prints or phone us and we 
will call on you. 


ECONOMY PUMPS, INC. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
1 East 42nd St., New YorkCity 105 W. Monroe St.,Chicago 
Affiliated with Liberty Planers 











CHANGES OF ADDRESS 

Notice of change ot address shovid be sent not tess 
than two weeks prior to the date change becomes ef- 
fective. Send the address at which copies are now be- 
ng received and the new address at which you wish 
fo receive copies. 

THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
274th & N Sts N W _ Washington 7. D. C 








Albert Ramond & Associates, Inc. 
Serving American Industry Since 1916 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Cost Reduction « Improved Wages 
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First Line 


Fire Protection 


$.0.8. FIRE GUARD, 
America’s great utility 
fire extinguisher. For oil, 
gasoline, electrical, and 
chemical fires. Do you 
know how to protect your 
car or truck from fire? 
Write for free book ‘How 
to Put Out a Motor 
Vehicle Fire.’’ The Gen- 


ral Detroit Corp., Dept. 
10-D, 2270 E. Jeffer- 
son, Detroit 7. 








Complete 
DURHAM 





For beards as tough as copper wire, here’s 
the answer to shaving comfort. Kit includes: 
Durham T-type razor, five famous Durham- 
Duplex heavy-duty, hollow-ground blades, 
strop outfit for economy and smoother shaves 
every time, shave stick and comb. A bargain 
in de luxe shaving equipment. If dealer can’t 
supply, send $2 direct 


DORHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. H, MYSTIC, CONN. 






















“The Veas 
and Nays” 


Title Keg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Epitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Christianity and Punishment 


Sir:—In answer to Sheldon Clock in 
“The Yeas and Nays” of August 31, re- 
garding the punishment of Hirohito, may 
I question the interpretation of the word 
“Christian” by one who would destroy the 
god and religion and severely penalize a 
defeated nation? 

May I also suggest that being Christian 
entails strict adherence to the teachings of 
a simple Man, who said, “Love thine ene- 
mies: do good to those who hate you; and 
above all, love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Why bother to convert heathens to a 
Creed, to which we, ourselves, adhere only 
when it works for our own comfort and 
convenience? 


New York, N.Y. 


* *# 


E. B.A. 


Future Role of Atomic Energy 


The following answer to the ques- 
tion, “In your opinion, can atomic 
energy become a practical source of 
power for industry within 10 or 20 
years?” was received too late for the 
August 24 issue. 

The atomic bomb has demonstrated 
most emphatically that concerted effort by 
the foremost brains of the world, and lib- 
eral support of this effort, will positively 
lead to discoveries of fundamental, far- 
reaching importance. The application of 
recent discoveries—and of new discoveries 
to follow—more marvelous than the atomic 
bomb will, undoubtedly, eventually be ap- 
plied to making life more interesting and 
enjoyable. The ultimate result of war is 
the transfer of wealth to be enjoyed by a 
few: the ultimate result of scientific re- 
search is the creation of new wealth—to be 
enjoyed by ail. 

New York, N. Y. Courn Garrietp Fink 
Professor of Electrochemistry, 
Columbia University 


* * * 


Release Army’s College Students? 


Sir: —College students entering the Army 
Enlisted Reserve hoped they would be al- 
lowed to complete their course. The War 
Department decided that the exigencies of 
war made it necessary to call them to 
active duty. They should be released at 
once in order to continue their studies. 


Red Bank, N. J. Epwarp D. Truex 
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HOW ANOTHER SMALL BUSINESS TOOK ROOT IN ALUMINUy 


4 





One evening last January a 
soldier sat on the curb of Ponce 
de Leon Avenue in Atlanta rue- 
fully holding a broken crutch. 
His buddy ministered to scratches 
incurred in falling. 





































Driving home, Major Law- ne 
rence P. Cox, U.S.A., retired... 
World Wars I and II. . . stopped fe 
and took him to a_ hospital. tc 
Crutches shouldn’t break like 
that, ought to be more depend- fc 
able, thought Major Cox. And gl 
he started Imagineering . . . let 
his imagination soar, engineered Tr 
it down to earth, and came up 
with a better, safer, aluminum an 
walking aid that... Th 
Th 
ra 
me 
won’t let the boys down] .. 
dr 
Short, it fits undez the elbows. No Ours was the role, a familiar one, 
armpit soreness. No awkward hunch- of assisting at the birth. Happy to ha 
ing. Gives the user a more natural report, the “baby” is thriving. Five 
walking action that literally pro- hundred pairs of Alcoa Aluminum jo 
pels him in the direct line of motion walking aids are already in use at en 
and makes it easier to switch over Army amputation centers and several 
to an artificial limb. thousand more pairs are on order, to 
The Army Surgeon General’s Recognizing that America pros- co 
office liked his model, encouraged pers only as small business prospers 
him to manufacture them. That . .. providing additional jobs and 
took money, production facilities, opportunities for millions of work- 
aluminum, and fabrication know- ers... Alcoa stands ready to assist 
how. A GI Bill of Rights loan, any manufacturer, large or small, th 
through a local bank, cleared the in the solution of problems involv: 
: financial hurdles. Alcoa got him the ing the use of aluminum. ALUMINUM CO: 
[ aluminum and gave him the tech- Company or America, 2106 Gulf 
nical advice he needed. Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna 
FIRST IN. . 
Written f 
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Plus and Minus 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 














































24th and N Streets, N. We 
Washington, D. C. 


Trend of Azseriean lusiaess 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


It is to be necessary to face up to these facts..... 

Unemployment really is a problem for late 1945, early 1946, not now. 

Demobilization, not war plant dismissals, is the key to unemployment. The 
next year will see at least 9,000,000 men turned into the labor market. 

Job insurance, an urge to take a vacation, concentration of layoffs ina 
few war centers--Pacific Coast, Detroit, Some Southern cities--all contribute 
to a present appearance of continuing labor scarcity in many areas. 

Insurance payments, where man and wife have worked, often will give income 
for as long as 20 weeks that is as high as, or higher than, that now open to a sine 
gle working member of a family. That increases the urge to a little vacation. 

Veterans, where out of work, will draw $20 a week for as long as 52 weeks. 
That's assured income of $1,000, plus $300 separation pay, for the first year. 

Altogether, unemployment is a problem that will creep up and won't hit in 
any very jarring way all of a sudden. There's an unemployment-insurance cushion. 
There is the fact that many people will not object to a few weeks of idleness. 
There is a lag in job demand as millions of persons start shifting around. 

Gradually, however, as demobilization speeds toward a 1,000,000-a-month 
rate, aS cold weather comes, as job benefits run out for nonveterans, unemploy= 
ment will become bothersome again, will re-emerge as the nation's No. 1 problem. 




















There is to be this other troublesome problem for employers, too: 
Nonveterans are often to have more job rights than returning veterans. 
Only the first man who left a particular. job to enter service is entitled 
in to that job on his return. Those who entered the job later, and were themselves 
drafted, have no claim to the job when they come back looking for work. 

A veteran who had no job, and millions of youths didn't, or a veteran who 





' one, 














ay to had a war job and finds his war industry folded, is without sp. sntse 

Five A nonveteran, the man who didn't go to war, has built up seniority in his 
num job during war years that protects him when layoffs come and gives him prefer- 
se at ence in hiring when industry expands after reconversion. , 

veral It is estimated that 75 per cent of returning veterans will have no rights 
rder. to a job that are in any way enforced by Government. Rights of the 25 per cent 
pros- covered by present law will expire next May 15, unless Congress extends then. 
spers 

and Actually, unemployment can become heavily centered among veterans. 

vork- Millions of veterans never have held jobs, have no job contacts. 

assist Other millions will come back to jobs that are not there, or to jobs that 
mall, they held before entering service but to which they hold no legal rights. 

voly- Nonveterans by the millions, meanwhile, have organized, have established 
[NUM contracts with employers that give them job preference in the reshuffle. 

Gulf 

nna. Ways out of this situation might be two: 


1. Full employment, jobs for all, which is possible but not probable. 

2. Action by Congress to assure all veterans an even break with nonveterans. 
Veterans are pulling one way, unions another. Employers are in middle. 
White House and Congress will talk about the problem, but probably will try 
to dodge: will try to satisfy veterans with words, unions with noninterference. 


















‘over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Veteran employment is the biggest of developing domestic issues. 


There is nothing to the report that Government now will try to force wage 
rates 50 per cent higher, that Government has a wage-raising plan. It doesn't. 

Wage policy situation is this..... 

A 55-cent minimum wage, compared with present 40, has White House favor. 

A legal bar to reduction of wage rates below the highest level prevailing 
in a firm between Jan. 1 and Sept. 15, 1942, will be enforced so long as the pres- 
ent Stabilization Act remains in effect. It expires next June 30. 

A general hope is expressed that U.S. living standards will rise by 50 per 
cent in years ahead, to assure full empioyment, but there is no firm policy to 
implement that hope, no policy to force employers to raise wages 50 per cent. 

As we have pointed out before, the prosperity formula, as now shaped in the 
thinking of officials, calls for rising wage rates, fixed or declining prices. 

Price control lasts until next June 30. There is no wage-raising plan. 














As the situation is shaping up in CongresSS...e.e. 

Unemployment insurance is unlikely to be modified much this year. It may 
be in for change in 1946, if unemployment persists through that year. 

Nationalization of unemployment insurance is not now in sight. 

Full Employment bill is unlikely to be approved this vear, maybe not next. 

Termination of hostilities by Congress resolution probably, but not surely, 
can be blocked. Excise taxes, draft, some other acts are affected by Congress 
action in this field. We give you the details on page 63. 

Minimum-wage base might be raised in 1946, not so likely in 1945. 

Rationing power probably will be extended beyond next December 3l. 

FEPC, protecting minority groups in employment, is unlikely to be made a 
permanent agency. Mr. Truman asks for it, but Congress is wary. 

Low-cost housing is not likely to be given any early new subsidy. 

Surplus property administration is likely to be centered in an individual, 
not a board, but basic change in rules governing sales is not so likely. 


























When it comes to new legislation affecting taxeS..ec. 

Tax revision now to start is unlikely to apply to 1945 income. 

Excess-profits tax repeal, effective on 1946 income, is more probable than 
rate reduction. Taxable excess profits will largely disappear next year. 

A cut in corporation normal and surtax seems improbable before 1947. 

Individual incomes earned in 1946 will get modest tax relief. Congress is 
inclined to give relief across the board; the Treasury to center relief in lower 
incomes, incomes under $10,000. Congress viewpoint is likely to prevail. 

A postwar budget balance is improbable if tax cuts are sizable. Even at ex- 
isting tax rates, revenue in 1947 would do little more than balance a budget of 
$25,000,000,000, which seems about the minimum to expect. 

Postwar taxes will remain high by any prewar standard. 














Industry's rate of reconversion is highly pleasing to officials here. 

Most of industry has no real reconversion problem, and is expanding out- 
put for civilian use at a rate fully'up to expectations. 

Civilian-durable-goods industries that do face a reconversion problem are 
making the turnaround with speed; are up to or ahead of tentative schedules. 

Construction lags, due in part to Government policy problems. An early 
rise in construction is needed if demobilized veterans are to find jobs. 

Export trade, production for export are rather slow in reviving, too, are 
caught in a tangle of problems. Improvement may be expected before long. 

Chances are that the present setback, due to cuts in war spending, will run 
its course by early 1946; that the upsurge in private industry and private 
spending will reverse the trend in the first or second quarter of next year. 
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Outwitting 
the weather 


How science copes with Old Man Weather is 
46) illustrated by these ideas and devices from 
General Electric laboratories. 

How high are the clouds? A ceilometer measures 
this for airmen. How wet is the weather? Hay can 
now be stored in barns before it is dry, with a new 
hay-drying system with G-E control. And one G-E 
laboratory makes weather—with or without rain, 
wind, sleet, snow—to test G-E turbo-superchargers. 

On this page are a few more examples of the way 
General Electric research and engineering are being 
devoted to this phase of human comfort and health. 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Cloudy but bright. When clouds darken the sky, lights 
come on in this schoolroom. No one has to remember; a 
General Electric automatic light control with an “electric 
eye” keeps constant watch, safeguards young eyes by 
turning on the lights whenever needed. 








Cucumber magic. Vines in elec- 
trically heated soil (right) grew 
twice as tall, and bore one 
month earlier. A heating cable, 
developed by G-E engineers, is 
buried in the soil and ther- 
mostatically controlled. More 
than 15,000 commercial grow- 
ers use G-E soil-heating cable. 


Spring weather. Cool, moun- 
tain-top comfort in your bed- 
room, or anywhere else in your 
house, will be provided by G-E 
airconditioning units. Norhave 
G-E engineers forgotten winter 
problems; they have applied 
G-E research and engineering 
to home heating systems, too. 
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Weather detective goes aloft in the small box suspended from 
the balloon. Some 12 miles up the balloon bursts, and the box is 
parachuted back to earth. On the way up, this electronic device, 
scalled the G-E Stratometer, gives a running commentary on the 
weather—temperature, humidity, air pressure—and sends this in- 
formation back to earth by radio signals. The information gath- 
ered by the G-E Stratometer can be used to help predict weather. 


* * * 


Hear the G-E radio programs: The G-E All-girl Orchestra, Sunday 10 p.m. 

EWT, NBC—The World Today news, Monday through Friday 6:45 p.m. 

EWT, CBS—The G-E House Party, Monday through Friday 4:00 p.m. 
EWT, CBS. 


FOR VICTORY—BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 
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It happened to PHILCO 


$167.50 in 1928, $9.95 in 1941 


Philco has done a great job of 
brand advertising radios into 
America’s homes. The demand 
created by radio brand advertising 
has brought about the mass pro- 
duction which made it possible for 
you to get a radio in 1941 for less 
than a fraction of what you paid 
in 1928! 








New York delicatessen 


famous the world over 


“‘@@e And another pound of that good mayonnaise your 
wife makes, please. I certainly do envy her that recipe.” 

Customers were always saying that to Richard Hellmann 
in the early 1900’s. The mayonnaise his wife made was just 
about the most popular thing he sold in his little delicatessen 
on New York’s Columbus Avenue. People certainly liked it, 

They liked it so much that in 1912 Hellmann gave up his 
grocery and started manufacturing mayonnaise. 

Hellmann’s Mayonnaise soon became widely famous. The 
quality of the mayonnaise itself, and the powerful national 
advertising which made it one of the most trusted, most 
wanted brands in the courtry, built up a huge demand for it 
as the years passed. More and more Hellmann’s Mayonnaise 
had to be produced. The price dropped from about $1.00 a 
quart (in the twenties) to about 59¢ today. 

The real importance of this success story, of course, is how 
Hellmann’s brand advertising benefited ws. It made Ameri- 
can housewives appreciate quality mayonnaise. It made 
them want Hellmann’s. It brought about mass production 
that pushed the price of Hellmann’s down, down, down 
through the years. 

Brand advertising consistently saves your household 
money. Canned soup once cost 25¢—nationally advertised 
quality soups now cost 10¢. Nationally advertised bathing 
suits averaged $25 once—just before the war they were 
$4.95. Electric refrigerator prices slid from $310 to $130 in 
fourteen years—electric washing machines from $154 to $69, 
Gasoline for your car costs 40% less now than in 1925. 

You couldn’t get along without the savings and comfort 
you get from brand-advertised products. If you think so, try 
it. You probably won’t try it long. 


ee 


FREE REPRINTS OF THESE STORIES OF ‘WHY AMERICA'S GREAT’ 


This series of newspaper and magazine advertise- 
ments is offered as a public service by Fawcett 
Publications, Inc., 295 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Write for free proofs. 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


WORLD’S LARGEST PUBLISHERS OF MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
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Unemployment Compensation 
Fair Labor Standards Act 
Wartime Controls 


Reorganization of 
Executive Agencies 


’ Full Employment 


Fair Employment 
Practice Committee 


Labor Disputes 


Housing 
Research 


* 


I regret that you have been compelled to cut short your re- 
cess period. I know, however, that you have been just as eager 
ag any of us to meet the problems which naturally crowded 
down upon us with the surrender of the Japanese. 

You have cut short a well-merited vacation in order to do 

%. 1 hope that the American people realize as fully as I do, that 
fom the very first days of the emergency, the Congress has 
most energetically and patriotically devoted its time, energies, 
and capabilities to the immediate problems of war and to the 
long-range problems of peace. The legislative branch of the 
Government is entitled to its full share of credit and glory for 
the victory of the Allied armies. I wish to take this opportunity 
om behalf of the Nation to congratulate you on the great vic- 
tory which has been won—in which you played so important 
a part. 
The Congress reconvenes at a time of great emergency. It 
is an emergency about which, however, we need have no un- 
due fear if we exercise the same energy, foresight, and wisdom 
as we did in carrying on the war and winning this victory. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION’S PROGRAM 


Wage Stabilization 
Selective Service 


Tax Revision 
Surplus Property Disposal 


* 





on 


Small Business 


Extension of Veterans 
U.S. Employment Service Public Works 
Agriculture Lend-Lease 


Postwar Reconstruction 
Congressional Salaries 
Sale of Ships 


Stock Piling of 
Strategic Materials 


Full Text of 
MESSAGE OF THE 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO THE CONGRESS 


September 6, 1945 


The sudden surrender of the Japanese has not caught us un- 
awares. President Roosevelt, as early as the Fall of 1943, began 
to set up machinery which he foresaw would become necessary 
to meet the reconversion period. The Congress in its wisdom 
has adopted some of that machinery by statute, and has im- 
proved and added to it. As a result, Government agencies, for 
some time, have been able to plan for the immediate and long- 
range steps which now have to be taken. 

As the Congress has undoubtedly noticed, many steps were 
taken immediately after the surrender of the Japanese. Many 
more have been taken since. 

The process of reconversion will be a complicated and difficult 
one. The general line of approach to the problem is to achieve 
as full peacetime production and employment as possible in the 
most efficient and speedy manner. The following policies have 
been laid down and will be followed: 

(1) Demobilize as soon as possible the armed forces no longer 
needed. 

(2) Cancel and settle war contracts as quickly as possible. 
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(3) Clear the war plants so as to permit contractors to pro- 
ceed with peacetime production. 

(4) Hold the line on prices and rents until fair competition 
can operate to prevent inflation and undue hardship on con- 
sumers. 

(5) Hold wages in line where their increase, would cause in- 
flationary price rises. Where price ceilings would not be en- 
dangered, collective bargaining should be restored. 

(6) Remove all possible wartime government controls in or- 
der to speed and encourage reconversion and expansion. 

(7) Keep only those controls which are necessary to help re- 
conversion and expansion by preventing bottlenecks, shortages 
of material, and inflation. 

(8) Prevent rapid decrease of wage incomes or purchasing 
power. 

The major objective, of course, is to reestablish an expanded 
peacetime industry, trade, and agriculture, and to do it as 
quickly as possible. 

Obviously during this process there will be a great deal of in- 
evitable unemployment. What we must do is to assist industry 
to reconvert to peacetime production as quickly and effectively 
as possible so that the number of unemployed will be swiftly 
and substantially reduced as industry and business and agricul- 
ture get into high production. 
¢ The Government is now doing what it can to hurry this re- 
conversion process. 

Through contract termination procedures it is providing quick 
payment to contractors. 

It has released controls on practically all materials which are 
necessary for peacetime production, reserving only those few in 

which there is still a critical shortage. 

' Tt has made arrangements for credit facilities for industry. 

By plant and surplus property disposal, it is helping -private 
enterprise to get started again. 

In the consumer field the Government has released controls 
over articles which were needed for the war in such large quan- 
tities that civilians had to go without. 
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“Obviously, displaced war workers cannot find jobs until industry has been regeared and made ready... 
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For the information of the Congress, I am submitting as ap 
appendix to this message a report by the Director of War Mpo. 
bilization and Reconversion showing what has already beep 
done by the Federal Government in reconversion. 5 

There is much that the Congress can do to help this. process 
and to tide over the period between now and the time whep 
reconversion is completed and _ civilian jobs are plentiful in a 
stable economy that provides full production, full employment, 
and a high standard of living. 


1. Unemployment Compensation 


The end of the war came more swiftly than most of us antic. 
pated. Widespread cut-backs in war orders followed promptly, 
As a result, there has already been a considerable number of 
workers who are between jobs as war industries convert to 
peace. Other workers are returning to a 40-hour week and are 
faced with a corresponding reduction in take-home pay. 

This has led to a natural feeling of uneasiness among the 
rank and file of our people. Let me emphasize that there will 
be no reason for undue timidity. A vast backlog of orders may 
soon make possible the greatest peacetime industrial activity 
that we have ever seen. But this can happen only if the Con- 
gress and the administration move vigorously and courageously 
to deal with the economic problems which peace has created, 
Then there need be no reason to fear either the immediate fu- 
ture or the years that lie ahead of us. 

Determined action now will create the atmosphere of con- 
dence which is so vital to a rapid reconversion with a minimum 
of unemployment and hardship. 

No matter how rapidly reconversion proceeds, howeve no 


amount of effort or planning will be able immediately to pro- 
vide a job for everyone displaced from war work. Obviously, 
displaced war workers cannot find jobs until industry has been 
regeared and made ready to produce peacetime goods. During 
this lag the Government should provide help. The cost of this 
transition from war to peace is as much a part of the cost of 
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war as the transition from peace to war—and we should so 
consider it. 

This course is recommended not only as a matter of justice 
and humanity, but also as a matter of sound business. Nothing 
yould be more harmful to our economy than to haye eygcy dis- 
naced WAF Worke? stop Buytag consumer goods. And nothing 
would be more conducive to a large-scale cessation of buying 
than the feeling on the part of displaced war workers that all 
their income had stopped and that their remaining financial re- 
sources had to be hoarded. 

For one group of those who may become unemployed in the 
near future—the demobilized veterans—the Congress has al- 
ready made special provision. Any veteran who has satisfactorily 
completed 90 days of service is now entitled by law to a weekly 
unemployment allowance of $20 for as much as 52 weeks, de- 
pending on the length of his service. 

By contrast, there are more than 15,000,000 workers not pro- 
tected under our present unemployment insurance laws. There 
ae many millions more for whom protection is inadequate. 
Many of these have been unable to accumulate adequate 
savings. 

On May 28, 1945, I recommended to the Congress that the 
federal Government immediately supplement the unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits now provided by the several States. 
That is the only feasible way to provide at least a subsistence 
payment in all parts-of the United States during tltis coming 
memployment period. 

As I pointed out then, the existing State laws relative to un- 
employment insurance are inadequate in three respects: 

(1) Only about 30,000,000 of our 43,000,000 nonagricultural 
yorkers are protected by unemployment insurance. Federal Gov- 
emment employees, for example, such as Federal shipyard 
and arsenal workers, are not covered. Nor are employees of 
mall businsses and small industrial establishments. Nor are 
the officers and men of the merchant marine who have braved 
enemy torpedoes and bombs to deliver supplies and the imple- 
ments of war to our armed services and our allies. 

(2) The weekly benefit payments under many of the State 
laws are now far too low to provide subsistence and purchasing 
power for the workers and their families. Almost half of the 
States have the clearly inadequate maximum of $15 to $18 a 
week, 

(8) Many of the States pay benefits for too short a period. 
Ih more than one-third of the States, for example, 18 weeks 
isthe maximum. 

I recommended then, and I urgently renew my recommenda- 
tion now, that the Congress take immediate action to make 
good these deficiencies for the present emergency period of re- 
conversion. 

Specifically, coverage should be extended to include Federal 
employees, maritime workers, and other workers not now in- 
sured. This additional compensation during the present emer- 
gency will have to be financed entirely by the Federal Govern- 
ment, but the benefits should appropriately be administered 
by the States. 

Talso recommended, and I now repeat that recommendation, 
that the Congress provide, through supplementary Federal emer- 
gency benefit payments, additional unemployment benefits so 
4% to bring them up to adequate standards in all the States. 
All payments, however, should be made through the existing 
employment compensation machinery- of the several States. 

During this emergency every eligible worker should be en- 
titled to 26 weeks of unemployment benefits in any one year. 
The maximum weekly payment for those workers whose previ- 


# Ws earnings were high enough, should be not less than $25 
ip Der week, 


If the Congress decides to take this very necessary step, it 
will also wish to reconsider and increase the unemployment al- 
lwance provided for veterans, 
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There has been so mucii misrepresentation about this tem- 
porary proposal that I think I should categorically state what 
the bill does not do. 

It does not give everyone $23 a week, Under it, 1 Appheant 
Mist Be rea*y, Wang, and able to work and must have earned 
wages high enough so that the percentage rate will yield this 
maximum figure. 

It does not federalize the unemployment compensation sys- 
tem. It leaves it with the States. 

It is not intended to take the place of the permanent amend- 
ments to the unemployment compensation system which are 
now being studied by the Congress. It is an emergency meas- 
ure designed to expand the present system without changing 
its principles. It is designed only to meet the immediate press- 
ing human problems of reconversion. 

This recommendation is not to be confused with the broader 
question of extending, expanding, and improving our entire so- 
cial security program of which unemployment insurance is only 
a part. I expect to communicate with the Congress on this sub- 
ject at a later date. But I sincerely urge that we do not wait 
for consideration of such a complex question before enacting 
this much needed emergency legislation. 


2. Fair Labor Standards Act 


In addition to those workers who will temporarily lose their 
jobs, there will be millions of others whose incomes will fall 
sharply with the end of war production. These will be added to 
the several million wage earners who even now have hourly earn- 
ings much below what is necessary for a decent standard of 
living. 

The inadequacy of these wages, in many cases, has been 
temporarily concealed by wartime increases in take-home pay 
resulting from overtime work. As these props to income are re- 
moved, however, low-wage earners will be hard pressed to feed, 
clothe, and house their families. This flies in the face of a sound 
public policy. Failure to correct this situation will slow down, if 
it will not actually stop, our drive toward an expanding market 
for business and agriculture, 

The foundations of a healthy national economy cannot be 
secure so long as any large section of our working people receive 
substandard wages. The existence of substandard wage levels 
sharply curtails the national purchasing power and narrows the 
market for the products of our farms and factories. 

In the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, the Congress 
adopted a program intended to provide a minimum wage stand- 
ard for a large number of American workers. 

In that statute, the Congress declared it to be our national 
policy to eliminate, from interstate industry, wage levels detri- 
mental to the maintenance of minimum standards of living. 
The establishment then of a minimum wage of 25 cents per hour 
represented a first step toward the realization of that policy. 
The goal of 40 cents per hour, which under the act was to be 
made effective by 1945, was actually made fully effective more 
than a year ago by the voluntary action of the industry com- 
mittees. 

I believed that the goal of a 40-cent minimum was inade- 
quate when established. It has now become obsolete. 

Increases in the cost of living since 1938 and changes in our 
national wage structure, require an immediate and substantial 
upward revision of this minimum. Only in that way can the ob- 
jectives of the Fair Labor Standards Act be realized, the na- 
tional purchasing power protected, and an economy of full pro- 
duction and abundance preserved and maintained for the Amer- 
ican people. 

The high prosperity which we seek in the postwar years will 
not be meaningful for all our people if any large proportion of our 
industrial wage earners receive wages as low as the minimum 
now sanctioned by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
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I therefore recommend that the Congress amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act by substantially increasing the minimum 
wage specified therein to a level which will eliminate substand- 
ards of living, and assure the maintenance of the health, effi- 
ciency, and general well-being of workers. 

The scope of the Fair Labor Standards Act also should be 
clarified and extended. In view of changes which have occurred 
since 1938, I believe it is no longer necessary to exclude from 
the minimum wage program the large number of workers en- 
gaged in agricultural processing who are now excluded. There 
now exists a twilight zone in which some workers are covered. 
and others, doing similar work, are not. Extension of coverage 
would benefit both workers and employers, by removing com- 
petitive inequities. 

Our achievements in this field during the last seven vears of 
establishing minimum wages have been gratifying: but we must 
continue to move forward, step by step. 

I urge that the Congress act promptly. The wage structure 
on which business men may make future plans should be set- 
tled quickly. 


3. Wartime Controls 


One of the outstanding achievements of the war has heen the 
success of the Government in holding the line against inflation. 
This is the first time in any major war that the United States 
has been able substantially to stabilize its economy. 

That fact now permits us to enter into the difficult period 
of readjustment without the threat of a disastrous price collapse. 

For this result much credit is due to the Congress, which in 
the face of great insistence from many interested pressure 
groups refused steadfastly to take the easy way. 

Great credit is due to the Office of Economic Stabilization, 
the War Labor Board, the Office of Price Administration. the 
War Food Administration, the War Production Board, and the 
other stabilization agencies. Despite great pressure and often 
unjust abuse, they continued to hold the line for the benefit 
of the great mass of Americans. 

And above all, great credit is due to the people of the United 
States, the great body of average citizens, who. for four difficult 
years and with only a few exceptions, subordinated their per- 
sonal interest to the long-range interest of the Nation as a whole. 

Many of the demands of the war for commodities have now 
decreased. They will decrease further during the initial period 
of unemployment which will come with the cancellation of war 
contracts. As a result, prices of some commodities are bound to 
soften. But if that happens in the next few months, we cannot 
allow ourselves to be misled. We must keep in mind the ex- 
perience of the period immediately after the first World War. 
After a lull of a few months following the Armistice of 
1918, prices turned upward, scrambling for inventories started, 
and prices soon got completely out of hand. We found our- 
selves in one of the worst inflations in our history. culminat- 
ing in the crash of 1920 and the disastrous deflation of 1920 
and 1921. 

We must be sure this time not to repeat that bitter mistake. 
When reconversion really gets under way, and men go back to 
work, and payrolls increase, and the pent-up demands of the 
war years at home and abroad for peacetime products begin to 
make themselves felt, we shall face the same scramble for 
goods, the same speculative excesses that developed in 1919. We 
must be in a position to overcome that danger if we expect to 
achieve an orderly transition to peacetime levels of full pro- 
duction and full employment. However, we must not allow in- 
flationary dangers to obscure our vision of the possibilities of 
lower incomes and widespread unemployment. Our policy must 
guard against both contingencies. 

Immediately after the Japanese decision to surrender, the 
Office of Price Administration moved promptly to eliminate 
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rationing on gasoline, fuel oil, stoves, and processed foods 

During the transition period the Price Administrator, 9f 
course, will eliminate rationing and price controls on cne com. 
modity after another just as soon as supply comes into balang 
with demand. At the same time he will make whatever price ad. 
justments are required to facilitate rapid reconversion and re 
employment. 

However, it will be necessary for him to continue to regis 
unreasonable pressures for higher prices on some commodities, 
just as he has resisted them all through the war. In resisting 
these pressures and in carrying out his difficult responsibilities, 
I must state clearly that he has both my backing and my cop. 
fidence, 

It will similarly be necessary for the Government to resist 
pressures for increases in wage rates which would imperil price 
ceilings. 

Without some general stabilization the consumer cannot be 
protected. Without stabilization, reconversion cannot proceed 
as rapidly as it should; for stability of cost is indispensable to 
sound business planning. 

The price control and stabilization program has received the 
backing of the great majority of businessmen throughout the 
war period. With few exceptions, business groups have realized 
clearly their own personal stake and the stake of our basic 
economy in the success of the anti-inflation program. 

During the months that le ahead, however, some groups in 
business may be tempted to substitute for this long-range war- 
time thinking, a short-range policy designed to secure prices 
high enough to provide immediate profits over and above their 
temporarily high costs of production due to their initial low 
volume. 

These pressures must be resisted. Prices must be held firmly 
on reconversion items as well as on cost of living items during 
the coming months. 

The American people are entitled to a firm assurance not only 
on the part of the Administration, but from the Congress itself, 
that rents and the prices of clothing, food, and other essentials 
will be held in line. They are also entitled to buy washing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners, automobiles and other products at 
prices based on our traditional system of high output and low 
unit costs. 

The promise of good profits for businessmen must not be 
based on small initial volume. It must be based on the fill 



























—Official British 
“|. . our own enlightened self-interest tells us that hungry 
people are rarely advocates of democracy.” 
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out production which it is my belief that American industry 
will rapidly achieve. 

Because of heavy wartime needs, it has been necessary to al- 
locate vailable supplies of many foods among various claim- 
ants within this country, and among other countries. It has 
heen necessary to set aside large blocks of specified commodities 
in order to make these commodities available for military and 
other essential needs. Rationing of food for consumers has been 
necessary in the interest of fair distribution. 

Many of these controls have already been eliminated and all 
remaining allocations, set-asides, and rationing will be removed 
asrapidly as the supply situation will permit. 

However, supplies of some of our principal foods will con- 
tinue beyond the end of 1945 to be too small for the demand. 

For example, the world will be short of requirements for fats 
ad oils and sugar for some months, and allocations and ra- 
tioning will probably have to be continued into 1946. We must 
jot move so rapidly as to endanger the orderly distribution of 
sods on which we have based our living during the emergency. 

Let me add that in no case should rationing controls be re- 
moved if by so doing we should jeopardize our relief shipments to 
furope and other distressed war areas. We have a moral obliga- 
tio to the people of these liberated areas. More than that, our 
qn enlightened self-interest tells us that hungry people are 
rarely advocates of democracy. The rehabilitation of these 
ountries, and indeed the removal of American occupational 
troops, may be unnecessarily delayed if we fail to meet these 
rsponsibilities during the next few months. 

During the reconversion period and as long as shortages in 
ettain materials other than food continue, the War Production 
Board will have to support the stabilization program as it has 
done during the past four years. 

It must be in a position to take action where necessary, to 
increase scarce materials and facilities, break bottlenecks, chan- 
nel production to meet essential needs, safeguard the opportuni- 
ties for small business concerns, and, above all, to control in- 
yentories so as to prevent speculative hoarding and unbalanced 
distribution. 

As the Congress knows, the War Production Board has al- 
rady removed a great majority of the controls which were in 
force during the war, and many more will be removed during 
the next few months. 

I trust that the Congress will agree, however, that the con- 
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trols which still remain and which are still considered necessary 
by the agency charged with responsibility should not be removed 
until the need for them disappears. The need to control a few 
critical materials which the war has caused to be in short supply 
will continue for some time until adequate supplies are again 
available. Foremost among these materials are tin and crude 
rubber. 

It will also be necessary for some period to prevent the hoard- 
ing of items now badly needed and in great demand for the 
civilian economy. Many critical shortages can be avoided by 
the extension of general inventory controls which would prevent 
the accumulation of unreasonably large stocks in the hands of a 
few. This will speed the reconversion program and will also 
greatly assist in avoiding inflation of the price structure. 

The extension of one further type of control should have con- 
sideration at this time. In the national interest, this Government 
has made and should continue to make agreements for securing 
our fair share of materials from certain foreign sources and also 
agreements for supplying various materials and products abroad. 
The Government should have authority to assure the carrying 
out of such commitments. 

These production and inventory controls, as well as the alloca- 
tions of food, set-asides of conamodities, and rationing: among 
consumers have been set up under the Second War Powers Act. 

Most of the provisions of this act expire on December 31, 
1945. 

I am convinced that an orderly transition to a peacetime 
economy will require the use of some of these controls after the 
first of the year. 

I request the Congress, therefore, to extend the provisions of 
the Second War Powers Act, either in its present form or with 
appropriate limitations, preserving the powers necessary to 
achieve the objectives I have outlined. 

The Congress has my definite assurance that none of these 
war powers will be exercised by the executive branch of the 
Government unless they are deemed essential to the attainment 
of the objective of an orderly stabilized reconversion. The Con- 
gress should, of course, if it extends the statute, reserve the right 
to terminate it by legislation at any time it deems necessary. 

I hope that the Congress will not delay the extension of this 
authority. Delay would retard reconversion by creating uncer- 
tainty on the part of business as to whether necessary controls 
will be retained or not. Businessmen, in planning for next year’s 
activities, will be assisted greatly by knowing in advance wheth- 
er or not the Government is going to keep a firm hand at the 
brakes to prevent inflation. 

The termination of the wartime food subsidies, for which a 
total of $1,798,000,000 has been authorized for the current year, 
is one of the important problems in reconversion. Agencies deal- 
ing directly with this problem are now meeting jointly to de- 
termine in what order and at what time these food subsidies 
may be eliminated without an undue disturbance to farm in- 
come or living costs. 

Subsidies for purposes other than food are also being reviewed 
by the agencies concerned, who are collecting the necessary data 
for an orderly liquidation at the earliest date compatible with 
the stabilization program. 

Those subsidies which were designed originally to stimulate 
increased production should not be removed at a time or in a 
manner to incite inflation and upset our economy. 

I have directed that early reports be made on this important 
problem. 


4. War Powers and Executive Agencies Reorganization 


I should like to bring to the attention of the Congress the legal 
difficulties that will arise unless care is taken in the drafting of 


legislation terminating wartime controls and wartime agencies. 


I have asked the Attorney General to prepare a report on the 
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principal statutes that confer wartime powers and on the various 
wartime agencies, with particular reference to the circumstances 
under which each terminates. 

A copy of this memorandum is attached for the information 
of the Congress. It is an able and comprehensive summary of 
the applicable laws. 

Your attention is particularly called to the statement in the 
opinion of the Attorney General to the effect that the broad 
basis of governmental power on which the existing emergency 
and wartime statutes rest has not been terminated by the un- 
conditional surrender of our enemies. 

Certain of the wartime statutes which have been made effec- 
tive “in time of war,” “during the present war,” or “for the du- 
ration of the war” continue to be effective until a formal state 
of peace has been restored, or until some earlier termination date 
is made applicable by appropriate governmental action. Another 
group of statutes which by their provisions terminate “upon the 
cessation of hostilities” or “upon termination of the war” will 
in fact and in law terminate only by a formal proclamation to 
that effect by the President or by appropriate congressional 
action. 

From time to time action will be taken with respect to 
these agencies, with the general objective of streamlining 
the Government into a peacetime organization as quickly 
as possible. 

The time has not yet arrived, however, for the proclamation 
of the cessation of hostilities, much less the termination of the 
war. Needless to say, such proclamations will be made as soon 
as circumstances permit. 

It has been necessary during the cou~se of the war to make 
numerous important redistributions of functions among execu- 
tive agencies. 

This has been accomplished by the President under the 
authority of title 1 of the First War Powers Act. This act 
expires six months after the termination of the war, or at 
such earlier time as may be designated by appropriate govern- 
mental action. : 

If the Congress or the President were formally to declare the 
present war terminated, it would automatically cause all the 
steps taken under the First War Powers Act with respect to the 
war agencies to expire, and would have the Government revert 
automatically to its preexisting status six months after the 
declaration. 

If this were to occur, it would cause great confusion and 
chaos in the Government. 

It is the policy of this administration not to exercise wartime 
powers beyond the point at which it is necessary to exercise them. 

Similarly, the wartime agencies of the Government will not be 
allowed to continue to perform functions not required by present 
conditions. 

Those functions of the wartime agencies which must be re- 
tained during part or all of the period of reconversion should be 
transferred as promptly as practicable to the permanent depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government. The remaining functions, 
appropriate only to the crisis through which we have passed, 
should be terminated in an orderly, systematic fashion as soon 
as possible. 

A program of winding up wartime agencies and distributing 
their functions on a peacetime basis is now being pursued under 
the powers vested in the President by title I of the First War 
Powers Act. 

Therefore, I urge that the Congress do not yet adopt a resolu- 
tion proclaiming the termination of the war or the termination 
of the emergency or the cessation of hostilities. Such a resolu- 
tion would automatically cause the death of many war powers 
and wartime agencies before we are ready. 

At the same time I recognize that the Congress may wish to 
repeal certain specific wartime statutes. If this is to be done, the 
repeal should be on a selective basis, through the adoption of 
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specific statutes dealing with each wartime power which the 
Congress decides should be terminated. 

In my message dated May 24, 1945, it was recommended that 
permanent legislation be enacted which, would authorize the 
President to submit to the Congress, from time to time, plans 
providing for the reorganization of executive agencies, each such 
plan to become effective unless the Congress should reject it by 
concurrent resolution. 

This type of joint action by the Congress and the President 
has produced, and will produce, far better results than can be 
achieved by the usual legislative process in the field of executiye 
reorganization. If proper progress is to be made, it is necessary 
to permit the President to lay out the machinery for carrying 
out his responsibility for the conduct of the executive branch, 
subject to rejection by the two Houses of Congress. Executive 
initiative, subject to congressional veto, is an effective approach 
to governmental reorganization. 

The responsibility of conducting the executive branch rests 
upon the President. It is fair and efficient to permit him to lay 
out the machinery for carrying out that responsibility. 

The means for doing this should be generally along the lines 
of the Reorganization Act of 1939, which gives the initiative to 
the President, but reserves power to the Congress by a majority 
vote to nullify any action of the President which does not meet 
with its approval. 

Considerable progress was made in efficiency of government 
under this Reorganization Act of 1939. I recommend that such 
powers be made of permanent duration and that the legislation 
be sufficiently flexible to permit any kind of adjustment for 
which necessity may arise. 

It is clear to all of us that the Government has a difficult and 
important task in the years which lie ahead. Our Government 
belongs to the people and the people have a right to expect from 
their Government the greatest possible efficiency in carrying out 
its task. 

Our Government has never been as efficient as we should like 
to see it. To some degree this may be charged to the size of 
some of the tasks assigned to it. To some extent, it is also due 
to the lack of trained Government personnel and the low salaries 
paid to Government officials. 

There is no question that the war has taught us a great deal 
about Government administration. There is still, however, much 
room for improvement. 

I have undertaken directly through the members of the Cabi- 
net and also through the Directors of the Office of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion and the Bureau of the Budget to em- 
phasize the need for more efficient operation in all the executive 
branches of the Government. I have requested them to examine 
administrative procedures, and to speed up and simplify their 
operations to the maximum practical degree. 

I have also requested the Bureau of the Budget to examine 
closely with each department and agency head, the actual needs 
of his office following the surrender of Japan. They have been 
asked to reduce budgets promptly and fully wherever cuts are 
indicated. The Bureau of the Budget is now completing studies 
which will result in reductions of millions of dollars in the e« 
pense of operating our Government. 

We must continue relentlessly this program for increased Gov- 
ernment efficiency. The Congress can depend upon the Executive 
to push this program with the utmost vigor. 


5. Full Employment 


I am confident that, with the cooperation of American it- 
dustry, labor, and agriculture, we can bridge the gap betweel 
war and peace. 

When we have reconverted our economy to a peacetime basis, 
however, we shall not be satisfied with merely our prewar econo 
my. The American people have set high goals for their own 
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“. . | shall shortly convene a conference of representatives of organized labor and 


industry for the purpose of working out by agreement means to minimize labor disputes. 


future. They have set these goals high because they have seen 
how great can be the productive capacity of our country. 

The levels of production and income reached during the war 
years have given our citizens an appreciation of what a full 
production peacetime economy can be. 

They are not interested in boom prosperity—for that only too 
often leads to panic and depression. But they are interested in 
providing opportunity for work and for ultimate security. 

Government must do its part and assist industry and labor to 
get over the line from war to peace. 

That is why I have asked for unemployment compensation 
legislation. 

That is why I now ask for full-employment legislation. 

The objectives for our domestic economy which we seek in our 
long-range plans were summarized by the late President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt over a year and a half ago in the form of an 
economic bill of rights. Let us make the’attainment of those 
rights the essence of postwar American economic life. 

I repeat the statement of President Roosevelt: 


In our day these economic truths have become accepted as self- 
evident. We have accepted, so to speak, a second bill of rights under 
which a new basis of security and prosperity can be established for all 
—regardless of station, race, or creed. 

Among these are: 

The right to a useful and remunerative job in the industries, or shops 
or farms or mines of the Nation. 
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The right to earn enough to provide adequate food and clothing and 
recreation. 

The right of every farmer to raise and sell his products at a return 
which will give him and his family a decent living. 

The right of every businessman, large and small, to trade in an 
atmosphere of freedom from unfair competition and domination by 
monopolies at home or abroad. 

The right of every family to a decent home. 

The right to adequate medical care and the opportunity to achieve 
and enjoy good health. 

The right to adequate protection from the economic fears of old age, 
sickness, accident, and unemployment. 

The right to a good education. 

All of these rights spell security. And after this war is won we must 
be prepared to move forward, in the implementation of these rights, to 
new goals of human happiness and well-being. 

America’s own rightful place in the world depends in large part upon 
how fully these and similar rights have been carried into practice for 
our citizens. For unless there is security here at home there cannot be 
lasting peace in the world. 


I shall from time to time communicate with the Congress on 
some of the subjects included in this enumeration of economic 
rights. 

Most of them, in the last analysis, depend upon full production 
and full employment at decent wages. 

There has been much discussion about the necessity of con- 
tinuing full employment after the war if we hope to continue in 
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substantial degree the prosperity which came with the war years. 
The time has come for action along these lines. 

To provide jobs we must look first and foremost to private 
enterprise—to industry, agriculture, and labor. Government 
must inspire enterprise with confidence. That confidence must 
come mainly through deeds, not words. 

But it is clear that confidence will be promoted by certain 
assurances given by the Government: 

Assurance that all the facts about full employment and 
opportunity will be gathered periodically for the use of all. 

Assurance of stability and consistency in public policy, 
so that enterprise can plan better by knowing what the 
Government intends to do. 

Assurance that every governmental policy and program 
will be pointed to promote maximum production and em- 
ployment in private enterprise. 

Assurance that priority will be given to doing those things 
first which stimulate normal employment most. 

A national reassertion of the right to work for every Ameri- 
can citizen able and willing to work—a declaration of the ulti- 
mate duty of Government to use its own resources if all other 
methods should fail to prevent prolonged unemployment—these 
will help to avert fear and establish full employment. The 
prompt and firm acceptance of this bedrock public responsibility 
will reduce the need for its exercise. 

I ask that full employment legislation to provide these vital 
assurances be speedily enacted. Such legislation should also pro- 
vide machinery for a continuous full-employment policy—to be 
developed and pursued in cooperation among industry, agri- 
culture, and labor, between the Congress and the Chief Execu- 

-tive, between the people and their Government. 

Full employment means full opportunity for all under the 
American economic system—nothing more and nothing less. 

In human terms, full employment means opportunity to get a 
good peacetime job for every worker who is ready, able, and 
willing to take one. It does not mean made work, or making 
people work. 

In economic terms, full employment means full production 
and the opportunity to sell goods—all the goods that industry 
and agriculture can produce. 

In Government terms, full employment’ means opportunity to 
reduce the ratio of public spending to private investment with- 
out sacrificing essential services. 

In world-wide terms, full employment in America means 
greater economic security and more opportunity for lasting 
peace throughout the world. 

These goals and the machinery to carry them out are set forth 
in legislation now pending before the Congress on which ex- 
tensive public hearings have been held. The country justifiably 
expects early action along these lines. 


6. Fair Employment Practice Committee 


During the years of war production we made _ substantial 
progress in overcoming many of the prejudices which had re- 
sulted in discriminations against minority groups. 

Many of the injustices based upon considerations of race, 
religion, and color were removed. Many were prevented. Per- 
fection was not reached, of course, but substantial progress was 
made. 

In the reconversion period and thereafter, we should make 
every effort to continue this American ideal. It is one of the 
fundamentals of our political philosophy, and it should be an 
integral part of our economy. 

The Fair Employment Practice Committee is continuing 
during the transition period. I have already requested that 
legislation be enacted placing the Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee on a permanent basis. I repeat that recom- 
mendation, 
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7. Labor Disputes and Wage Stabilization 


Our national welfare requires that during the reconversion 
period production of civilian goods and services—as full pro. 
duction as possible—go forward without interruption, and that 
labor and industry cooperate to keep strikes and lock-outs at a 
minimum. 

Those who have the responsibility of labor relations must 
recognize that responsibility. This is not the time for short. 
sighted management to seize upon the chance to reduce wages 
and try to injure labor unions. Equally it is not the time for 
labor leaders to shirk their responsibility and permit widespread 
industrial strife. 

With this objective in view, I shall shortly convene a con- 
ference of representatives of organized labor and industry for the 
purpose of working out by agreement means to minimize labor 
disputes. 

In the interim period, pending the convening of the confer- 
ence, [ have called upon the representatives of organized labor 
and industry to continue their adherence to the no-strike, no- 
lockout policy. During this interim period, labor disputes which 
threaten a substantial interference with the transition to a peace- 
time economy should be submitted to the War Labor Board. 
They would there be handled by the Board under existing pro- 
cedures. The country will expect parties to any such disputes to 


comply voluntarily with the determinations of the War Labor. 


Board. 

The threat of inflationary bidding-up of wage rates by com- 
petition in a short labor market has disappeared. Therefore the 
War Labor Board. has removed the necessity of approving pro- 
posed voluntary wage increases, so long as they will not be 
used to obtain an increase in price ceilings. : 

I have conferred upon the War Labor Board adequate au- 
thority to correct maladjustments and inequities in wage rates 
arising in the reconversion period which will tend to interfere 
with the effective transition to a peacetime economy. 

The Board should be terminated as soon after the conclusion 
of the forthcoming industry-labor conference as the orderly dis- 
position of the work of the Board and the provisions of the 
War Labor Disputes Act permit, and after facilities have been 
provided to take care of the wage stabilization functions under 
the act of October 2, 1942. 

Meanwhile, plans for strengthening the Department of Labor, 
and bringing under it functions properly belonging to it, are 
going forward. With the return to a peacetime economy and 
the elimination of the present temporary wartime agencies and 
procedures, we must look to collective bargaining, aided and 
supplemented by a truly effective system of conciliation and 
voluntary arbitration, as the best and most democratic method 
of maintaining sound industrial relations. 


8. United States Employment Service Extension 


Placing demobilized veterans and displaced war workers in 
new peacetime jobs is the major human problem of our country’s 
reconversion to a peacetime economy. It is imperative that this 
work be done swiftly and efficiently, and that men and women 
lose a minimum amount of time between jobs. 

The next few months are crucial. What we do now will affect 
our American way of life for decades to come. 

The United States Employment Service has an important 
responsibility in the performance of this task. 

At present, this agency operates as a national and centralized 
system with a free flow of information among its offices. Under 
the 1946 appropriation act, the offices are to be turned back to 
the 48 States within 90 days after the cessation of hostilities. 

Shortly after the declaration of war, the Government realized 
that the manpower of the Nation could be mobilized more ef- 
ficiently if the United States Employment Service were central- 
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ed under Federal control. Hundreds of thousands of workers 
had to be recruited from all parts of the country. Often, they 
were wanted in regions far from their homes. Certain areas had 
surpluses of labor; others were desperately in need of more work- 
ers. This situation could be met only through a centrally oper- 
ated employment service that covered the entire Nation. 

Now we are faced with this problem in reverse. Hundreds of 
thousands of men and women will want to seek jobs in towns 
and cities other than those in which they worked during the 
war. They may want to return home, or they may want to strike 
out in search of new opportunities in new surroundings. Millions 
of veterans also will be coming back in search of peacetime jobs. 
They will want to know where such jobs can be found, not only 
in their own areas, but also in other parts of the land. 

The task of helping this vast army of job seekers to fit them- 
selves into peacetime economy is fully as difficult as the mobili- 
gation of manpower for war. To make any decided change in the 
machinery to handle this problem now would cause unnecessary 
hardship to workers and veterans. It would slow down the 
entire process of reconversion. 

I urgently recommend that the Congress do not yet return 
the Employment Service to the States. Ultimately it should be 


—USDA 


“The Congress already has provided postwar supports 
against price collapse from many farm products. This was a 
provision of wisdom and foresight.” 


so returnede However, it should be continued under Federal 
control at least until the expiration af the War Mobilization 
Act—June 30, 1947. 

I also recommend that its appropriation be increased by $10. 
000,000 for the current fiscal year. Prompt action on this matter 
is especially important since personnel and facilities must be 
quickly enlarged to handle the rising tide of veterans and war 
workers who will be seeking jabs. 


9. Agriculture 


One of the most magnificent production jobs in the war has 
been done by the farmers of the United States. They have met 
the unprecedented demands of the war, and, at the same time, 
have provided our civilian population with more food per 
capita than during the 1935-39 prewar period. 

No other group in America labored longer or harder to meet 
the war demands put upon them. Food production last year 
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reached a peak more than a third above the prewar years despite 
the fact that farm population has declined by about five million 
since 1940. 

Fortunately, farmers were aided by better-than-average weath- 
er conditions over the country. We cannot, however, count on 
continuance of better-than-average weather. Therefore, because 
of the great demands for food that exist in this country and 
for relief abroad, the Department of Agriculture is planning for 
another year of full production. This does not mean the same 
volume of production for each individual crop, because the sur- 
render of Japan has brought changes in the demand pattern. 
But the total acreage needed for next year will not be greatly 
different from this year. 

The Government now must be prepared to carry out the Na- 
tion’s responsibility to aid farmers in making their necessary 
readjustments from a wartime to a peacetime basis. The Con- 
gress already has provided postwar supports against price col- 
lapse for many farm products. This was a provision of wisdom 
and foresight. 

After the First World War farm prices dropped more than 50 
percent from the spring of 1920 to the spring of 1921. We do 
not intend to permit a repetition of the disaster that followed 
the First World War. The Secretary of Agriculture has assured 
me that he will use all means now authorized by the Congress 
to carry out the price-support commitments. 

But there is need for additional measures to strengthen the 
machinery for carrying out price-support commitments, and for 
laying the basis for broader peacetime markets for agricultural 
products. 

The Congress already has provided for one such postwar 
measure that needs now to be adapted to our changed situation. 
Recognizing that the lend-lease program required greatly in- 
creased production and that this increase could not be sud- 
denly discontinued when the program stopped, the Congress 
wisely set aside $500,000,000 of lend-lease funds for price sup- 
port of farm commodities. This money is now available for the 
purpose for which it was intended, but in order that it may be 
used most effectively whenever the need arises, I recommend 
early legislation which would make those funds available to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation on a continuing basis. Such ac- 
tion would reaffirm the specific intent of the Congress as to the 
use of this money in safeguarding farm prices. 

Strengthening the machinery for carrying out price-support 
commitments is one measure necessary to saleguard farm prices. 
Stimulation of the export of farm commodities is another. More 
food is needed in the war-ravaged areas of the world. In the 
process of meeting relief requirements abroad, we have the 
opportunity of developing export markets for the future. 

The farmer has always faced certain specific problems whieh 
are peculiar to his occupation. His crops are at the mercy of the 
weather. 

The factory owner and the worker at the machine have avail- 
able to them insurance programs which protect them from 
losses. Our farmers have the right to the. same kind of protec- 
tion. Strengthening and further development of crop insurance 
for farmers, organized and backed by the Federal Government, 
can give them this protection. A well-rounded crop-insurance 
program, together with the assurance of reasonable and stable 
farm prices, will go a long way toward meeting basic problems 
which have plagued farmers in the past. 

Much that has been accomplished during the war was made 
possible by the wise national program in support of scientific 
research in agriculture and forestry, and by the program for 
the conservation and improvement of our soil and forest re- 
sources. These policies have paid large dividends during the war. 


We ought to contintie and strengthen them. 

Within recent years the Congress has enacted various meas- 
ures which have done much to improve the economic status of 
this country 


-’s farmers and to make rural living more attractive. 
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In enacting individual pieces of legislation it has not been pos- 
sible to make adjustments in existing measures in keeping with 
the changing pattern of needs. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
now reexamining existing agricultural programs in the light of 
peacetime needs in order that they may make the fullest con- 
tribution to the welfare of farmers and the people as a whole. 
I hope that the Congress also, through its appropriate com- 
mittees, will give careful consideration to this problem with a 
view to making such adjustments as are necessary to strengthen 
the effectiveness of these various measures. 


10. Selective Service 


While the cruel lessons of war are fresh in every mind, it is 
fitting that we now undertake appropriate measures for the fu- 
ture security of the United States. 

The times call for a broad and realistic appraisal of our 
military needs and obligations. This Nation, and the other mem- 
bers of the family of nations, are facing the hazardous transition 
to a peace economy in a world grown acutely sensitive to power. 

We have charted the course to a stable world peace, but that 
course still remains to be sailed. 





—Wide World 


“| trust that . . . the Congress will not pass a resolution to the 
effect that the war has terminated .. .”’ 


We must, of course, plan for the immediate needs of this year 
and the next. But we would break faith with those who won for 
us the victory, if we should fail at the same time to adopt an 
integrated and long-range program for the national security. 

As a sovereign nation, we must continue to be ready to de- 
fend our national integrity by maintaining and manning ade- 
quzte defense establishments within this continent, at the Pana- 
ma Canal, and at all our bases overseas. As a member of the 
Security Council of the United Nations, we have an immediate 
obligation to bear a share, commensurate with our national 
standing, in safeguarding the future security of all peace-loving 
nations. As a victor in the greatest war of history, we are com- 
mitted now to an armed occupation of the lands of our defeated 
enemies until it is assured that the principles for which we 
fought shall prevail in the reconstruction of those lands. 

To meet these immediate obligations will require the mainte- 
nance for some time of a real measure of our present land, sea, 
and air power. 

And in this first year after victory our people have another 
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obligation, one which is felt in almost every American home, 
We owe it to those now in the armed forces that they be re- 
turned to civilian life with all possible speed. 

To provide the personnel necessary to meet these immediate 
obligations we must obtain replacements for those veterans who 
have already rendered long and arduous service. 

We shall make every effort to raise these replacements by re- 
cruiting volunteers. To that end I ask that the Congress con- 
sider ways and means to assure the maximum success of the re- 
cruiting campaigns which have already been authorized, ] 
suggest that legislation be enacted to remove the present restric- 
tion on eligibilty for voluntary enlistment and to allow the 
armed forces to enlist a larger number of volunteers than is now 
authorized. It is further recommended that, in order to erable 
the armed forces satisfactorily to compete in the procurement 
of personnel, the Congress provide suitable inducements for 
volunteer service in the Army and Navy. 

However, in view of our extensive national commitments, | 
am certain, as are the War and Navy Departments, that we 
cannot rely on voluntary recruitment as the sole methed of pro- 
curing the necessary replacements. 

I, therefore, urge that the Congress continue inductions to 
assure replacements for these veterans, in such numbers as are 
not supplied by volunteers. 

An unforgivable discrimination would result if, by suspend- 
ing inductions now, we should favor those who have had no 
military service at the cost of requiring continued sacrifice from 
those who have already done their part. 

Our first concern should be for those who have been in the 
armed forces for séveral years. They have been separated from 
their homes and from their loved ones. Many of them have been 
under constant fire and continuous danger for months and even 
years. We should try to avoid imposing further service upon 
them. 

The only way that this can be done is to continue the in- 
duction of young men who as yet have not served a tour of ac- 
tive duty in the armed services. Only when we find that we 
are able to obtain a sufficient number of volunteers to fill the 
necessary quotas for our occupational needs, can we discontinue 
the Selective Service System. 

Of course it is entirely up to the Congress to choose the means 
by which we will provide and maintain the necessary strength to 
meet our commitments. The alternatives presented are very 
simple. There are no others. Either we retain men now in the 
service for a further indefinite period, or we provide replace- 
ment by further inductions. 

As you know, I have already directed the Selective Service to 
cut down the number of inductions from 80,000 to 50,000 per 
month, and to limit them to the age group of 18 through 2. 

It would seem reasonable to limit inductions hereafter to men 
between the ages of 18 and 25, inclusive, and fix their maximum 
term of service at two years. 

Under the existing statute, inductees can be legally retained 
only for the duration of the war and a period of six months 
thereafter. I trust that, in any event, the Congress will not pass 
a resolution to the effect that the war has terminated for the, 
purpose of this statute. To do so would give to all inducted men 
and temporary officers of the Army now on active duty the 
right to civilian status, and would create an impossible demobi- 
lization situation. 

These are the military steps which it is apparent must be 
taken at once to meet the needs of the transition from war to 
peace. First things necessarily come first. 

But the full needs of our national security run far beyond 
this immediate period of transition. We should make timely 
preparation for the Nation’s long-range security, while we are 
still mindful of what it has cost us in this war to have been 
unprepared. 

It is, therefore, my intention to communicate with the Con- 
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gess from time to time during the current session with respect 
oa comprehensive and continuous program of national secur- 
ity, including a universal training program, unification of the 
gmed services, and the use and control of atomic energy. 


11. Housing 


The largest single opportunity for the rapid postwar expan- 
jon of private investment and employment lies in the field of 
housing, both urban and rural. The present shortage of decent 
homes and the enforced widespread use of substandard housing 


fdteaté Vital infuifitied needs of the Natfoi. Thies? fieeds wit 


become more marked as veterans begin to come back and look 
for places to live. 

There is wide agreement that, over the next ten years, there 
should be built in the United States an average of from a mil- 
jon to a million and a half homes a year. 

Such a program would provide an .opportunity for private 
apital to mvest from six to seven billion dollars annually. 
Private enterprise in this field could provide employment for 
gveral million workers each year. A housing program of this 
ralistic size would, in turn, stimulate a vast amount of busi- 
ness and employment in industries which make house furnish- 
ings and equipment of every kind, and in the industries which 
apply the materials for them. It would provide an impetus for 
yew products, and would develop new markets for a variety of 
nanufactured articles to be made by private enterprise. 

Housing is high on the list of matters calling for decisive Con- 
sessional action. This is reflected in recommendations contained 
inreports recently issued by the postwar committees of the Sen- 
ite and of the House of Representatives. While differing opinions 
nay be held as to detail, these proposals for action already 
developed in the Congress appear to me sound and essential. 

I urgently recommend that the Congress, at an early date, 
aact broad and comprehensive housing legislation. 

The cardinal principle underlying such legislation should be 
that house construction and financing for the overwhelming 
majority of our citizens should be done by private enterprise. 

We should retain and improve upon the present excellent 
Government facilities which permit the savings of the people 
to be channeled voluntarily into private house construction on 
fnancing terms that will serve the needs of home owners of 
moderate income. 

The present principles of insurance of housing investment— 
now tested by years of experience—should be retained and ex- 
tended, so as to encourage direct investment in housing by pri- 
vate financing institutions. 

The Government, in addition to providing these facilities to 
help private enterprise and private capital build homes, should 
lake effective measures to stimulate research in methods and 
materials of housing construction. In this way, better and cheap- 
etmethods may be developed to build homes. 

In addition to this type of research, the Government might well 
undertake to assist communities in making recurrent community 
studies in matters relating to housing and real estate generally. 
Such a program would contribute in great degree to the progress 
of private initiative and private capital investment in housing. 
We must go on. We must widen our horizon even further. 
We must consider the redevelopment of large areas of the 
blighted and slum sections of our cities so that in the truly 
American way they may be remade to accommodate families 
not only of low-income groups as heretofore, but of every in- 
come group. We must make it possible for private enterprise to 
do the major part of this job. In most cases, it is now impos- 
sible for private enterprise to contemplate rebuilding slum areas 
without public assistance. The land cost generally is too high. 
The time has come for the Government to begin to under- 
take a program of Federal aid to stimulate and promote the 
redevelopment of these deteriorating areas. Such Federal aid 
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should be extended only to those communities which are willing 
to bear a fair part of the cost of clearing their blighted city 
areas and preparing them for redevelopment and rebuilding. 

The rebuilding of these areas should conform to broad city 
plans, provide adequately for displaced families and make maxi- 
mum use of private capital. Here lies another road toward 
establishing a better standard of city living, toward increasing 
business activity and providing jobs. 

This Nation has recognized the need of using public funds 
to clear slums and to provide homes for those families who 
could not otherwise enjoy adequate housing because of the dif- 
Terence belween thelr présent earning nower and the cost gr} 
rental of a decent home. We cannot, and we will not, recede 
from these purposes. 

For those low-income groups, representing but a small por- 
tion of the total housing need, our prewar program of Federal 
aid to communities for low-rent housing should be resumed. 
Only in that way can we make progress toward our ultimate 
goal laid down in the economic bill of rights of a decent home 
for every American family. 

I recommend, also, that we quicken our rate of progress in 
rural housing. As a general rule, housing conditions on farms 





Ce 
—Harris & Ewing 
“‘We must make it possible for private enterprise to do the 
major part of this job.” 





and in rural areas are relatively worse than in our cities. In 
housing, as well as in other benefits of the American system, 
farm families should enjoy equality with city dwellers. 

A decent standard of housing for all is one of the irreducible 
obligations of modern civilization. The housing challenge is now 
squarely before us. The people of the United States, so far ahead 
in wealth and productive capacity, deserve to be the best housed 
people in the world. We must begin to meet that challenge at once. 


12. Research 


Progress in scientific research and development is an indis- 
pensable condition to the future welfare and security of the 
Nation. The events of the past few years are both proof and 
prophecy of what science can do. 

Science in this war has worked through thousands of men 
and women who labored selflessly and, for the most part, 
anonymously in the laboratories, pilot plants, and proving 
grounds of the Nation. 
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Through them, science, always pushing forward the frontiers 
of knowledge, forged the new weapons that shortened the war. 

Progress in science cannot depend alone upon brilliant in- 
spiration or sudden flights of genius. We have recently had a 
dramatic demonstration of this truth. In peace and in war, 
progress comes slowly in small new bits, from the unremitting 
day-by-day labors of thousands of men and women. 

No nation can maintain a position of leadership in the world 
of today unless it develops to the full its scientific and tech- 
nological resources. No government adequately meets its re- 
sponsibility unless it generously and intelligently supports and 
encourages the work of science in university, industry, and in 
its own laboratories. 

During the war we have learned much about the mthods of 
organizing science, and about the ways of encouraging and sup- 
porting its activities. 

The development of atomic energy is a clear-cut indication 
of what can be accomplished by our universities, industry, and 
Government working together. Vast scientific fields remain to 
be conquered in the same way. 

In order to derive the full profit in the future from what we 
have learned, I urge upon the Congress the early adoption of 
legislation for the establishment of a single Federal research 
agency which would discharge the following functions: 

1. Promote and support fundamental research and develop- 
ment projects in all matters pertaining to the defense and secur- 
ity of the Nation. 

2. Promote and support research in the basic sciences and 
in the social sciences. ; 

3. Promote and support research in medicine, public health, 

. and allied fields. 

4. Provide financial assistance in the form of scholarships 
and grants for young men and women of proved scientific ability. 

5. Coordinate and control diverse scientific activities now con- 
ducted by the several departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government. 

6. Make fully, freely, and publicly available to commerce, 
industry, agriculture, and academic institutions, the fruits of 
research financed by Federal funds. 

Scientific knowledge and scientific research are a complex and 
interrelated structure. Technological advances in one field may 
have great significance for another apparently unrelated. Ac- 
cordingly, I urge upon the Congress the desirability of central- 
izing these functions in a single agency. 

Although science can be coordinated and encouraged, it can- 
not be dictated to or regimented. Science cannot progress un- 
less founded on the free intelligence of the scientist. I stress the 
fact that the Federal research agency here proposed should in 
no way impair that freedom. 

Even if the Congress promptly adopts the legislation I have 
recommended, some months must elapse before the newly estab- 
lished agency could commence its operations. To fill what I hope 
will be only a temporary gap, I have asked the Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development and the Research Board for 
National Security to continue their work. 

Our economic and industrial strength, the physical well-being 
of our people, the achievement of full employment and full 
production, the future of our security, and the preservation of 
our principles will be determined by the extent to which we give 
full and sincere support to the works of science. 

It is with these works that we can build the highroads to the 
future. 


13. Transition Tax Revision 
Taxes will play a vital role in attaining a prosperous peace. 
I recommend that a transitional tax bill be enacted as soon 


as possible to provide limited tax reductions for the calendar 
year 1946. Like the Tax Adjustment Act of 1945, the new bill 
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should aim principally at removing barriers to speedy reeop. 
version and to the expansion of our peacetime economy. 

This matter has been under study jointly by congressional] 
and Treasury tax staffs. I am assured that a program will be 
ready for early consideration by the Congress. 

We must reconcile ourselves to the fact that room for tax 
reduction at this time is limited. A total war effort cannot he’ 
liquidated overnight. 

It is estimated that war expenditures in the current fiscal] 
year will drop 40 billion dollars below last year, but that they 
will still amount to 50 billion dollars out of total expenditures 
of 66 billion dollars. With current receipts estimated at 36 bil. 
lion dollars, we face an estimated deficit of 30 billion dollars jy 
the current fiscal year. Expenditures, although further reduced, 
will necessarily continue at high levels in the fiscal year 1947, 

In considering tax reductions for 1946 we must not lose sight 
of the budgetary situation and our obligations to 85,000,000 
bondholders. . 

After passage of the transitional bill, I hope that the Cop. 
gress will give careful consideration to the modernization of 
the Federal tax structure. A major objective of this moderniza- 
tion should be the encouragement of business incentives and 
expansion, and of consumer purchasing power. In this connec. 
tion consideration of further tax reductions should have due 
regard to the level of government expenditures and the health 
and stability of our economy. 


14. Surplus-Property Disposal 


On July 17 I recommended that the Congress enact legisla- 
tion creating a single Surplus Property Administrator in place 
of the board of three which was provided in the statute enacted 
last vear. 

I realize that this recommendation came too late to be dealt 
with prior to your recess, but I strongly urge that you act on 
it now. 

A single administrator can do much to obviate the confusion 
which still exists in this field, and will be able to expedite the 
disposal of the many billions of dollars of surplus property. 

The disposition of plants and equipment is of particular 
urgency. They should be disposed of promptly by sale or lease 
on a basis that is fair to the Government and to industry. Our 
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—Veterans Administration 
“Government can help chiefly through organization and 
over-all planning. But the real work must be done in each 
community .. .” 
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objectives should be to provide early and continuous employ- 
ment, and through private production, to supply hungry markets 
and check inflationary tendencies. Leases may often enable the 
’ Government and the operator to determine actual value by 
actual experience. The sooner we can put plants and equipment 
to work, the sooner we can discard our wartime controls in the 
transition from war to peace. 


15. Small Business 


During the war special attention was paid to small business. 
The American small business is the backbone of our free-enter- 
prise system. The efforts of the Congress in protecting small 
business during the war paid high dividends, not only in pro- 
’ tecting small business enterprise, but also in speeding victory. 
In spite of the fact, however, that many businesses were helped 
and saved, it is true that many thousands of them were ob- 
liged to close up because of lack of materials or manpower or 
inability to get into war production. 

It is very important to the economy of the United States 
that these small businesses and many more of them be given op- 
portunity to become a part of American trade and industry. 
To do this, assistance should be given to small businesses to en- 
able them to obtain adequate materials, private financing, 
technological improvements, and surplus property. 

Wh:'» some special facilities for small business are required, 
the greatest help to it will come from the maintenance of gen- 
eral prosperity and full employment. It is much more difficult 
for small business to survive the hazards which come from trade 
recessions and widespread unemployment. What small business 
needs chiefly is a steady supply of customers with stable pur- 
chasing power. - 

Iam sure that the Congress will see to it that in its legisla- 
tion adequate protection and encouragement will be given to 
the small business of the Nation. 


16. Veterans 


It has been a fundamental objective of the Congress and of 
the administration to make generous provision for those who 
have served the Nation in its armed forces, and for the de- 
pendents of those who have died in their country’s cause. 
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“More than 200,000 World War Il veterans have already 
“ies afforded hospital care in Veterans’ Administration 
acilities.’’ 
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Although a full list of what has been done toward this ob- 
jective would be entirely too long to enumerate here, it might 
be well to list some of the major steps already taken: 

(1) Adoption of a National Service Life Insurance Act un- 
der which about 17144 million insurance applications have been 
approved, resulting in msurance coverage of more than $135,- 
000,000,000. 

(2) Provision of increased compensation or pension for dis- 
abled veterans. 

(3) Extension and expansion of hospital benefits. 

(4) Vocational education and training for veterans having 
a service-connected disability constituting a vocational handicap. 

(5) Mustering-out pay ranging from $100 to $300 dependent 
upon length of service and rate of pay. 

(6) Education or trainmg for any veteran whose education 
or training was interrupated by entrance imto the service. 

(7) Guarantee of loans to veterai.s for the purchase of a 
home, a farm, or a business. 

(8) Legislation to protect the veteran’s right to reemploy- 
ment in his preservice job, if desired. 

(9) Provision of unemployment allowance for veterans who 
become unemployed at anytime within two years after dis- 
charge, of $20 per week for not to exceed 52 weeks. 

(10) Civil-service laws to insure preference to veterans in 
governmental service. 

(11) There has also been instituted in each State pursuant to 
law an efficient system whereby the counseling and placement 
needs of veterans will be the responsibility of veterans appointed 
for that special work. 

The transition of veterans from military to civilian activities 
cannot be accomplished satisfactorily by the Federal Government 
alone or the States alone, or, indeed, by both. Government can 
help chiefly through organization and over-all planning. But 
the real work must be done in each community, through cooper- 
ation of the industrial, labor, and civic organizations interested 
in the welfare of the community and of the veterans. 

There have been established information centers in all the 
field activities of the Selective Service System, United States 
Employment Service, and Veterans Administration totaling 
more than 8,000. Veterans may there obtain information on any 
question of interest to them. 

Also, the Retraining and Reemployment \dministration in 
cooperation with the leadership of local communities has estab- 
lished approximately 1,450 community information centers. 
There are therefore 9,000 information centers of all types 
throughout the country available to veterans for information 
purposes. With respect to agricultural interests, use has been 
made of county committees. 

Broad and generous as this legislation for veterans has been, 
there will be need of amendments and improvements. I rec- 
ommend that the Congress give prompt consideration to the 
recommendations which have been made by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration for the purpose of clarifying and liberalizing the 
provisions relative to hospital and medical care, to vocational 
training under the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, and to edu- 
cation and training under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 
I also urge consideration of the suggestions made by the Vet- 
erans Administration with respect to the loan guarantee fea- 
tures of the latter Act, to amendments clarifying and liberalizing 
the National Service Life Insurance Act, and those which would 
increase the rates of compensation for specific injuries including 
multiple amputations. 

I have recommended that the Selective Training and Service 
Act be continued; but if the Congress determines to the con- 
trary, I urgently recommend that it clarify the provisions thereof 
which specifically deal with the right of reemployment. 

Favorable consideration should be given by the Congress to 
Federal reclamation projects as outstanding opportunities for 
returning veterans. The great Columbia Basin project in the 
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—Wide World 
“Only such public works should now be undertaken, however, 
as will not compete with the use of materials and man power 
by private industry.” 


Northwest, the projects in the Missouri River Basin, and 
others of equal significance will bring into existence many thou- 
sands of new family-size farms upon which returning veterans 
can secure a livelihood for themselves and their families and 
create new wealth for the Nation. A number of farms can be 
made ready for veterans rapidly if legislation now pending is 
enacted without delay. This legislation would authorize necessary 
and proper assistance to veterans who seek to develop farm 
homes on irrigated lands in Federal reclamation project areas. 

I also recommend that the Congress expedite legislation giv- 
ing veterans social-security coverage credit for the period of 
their service in the armed services. 

The latest available statistics in the Veterans’ Administration 
shows that pension payments in varying amounts are now going 
forward each month to approximately 600,000 veterans of World 
War II and to the dependents of more than 100,000 deceased 
veterans of World War II. 

Insurance claims under the National Service Life Insurance 
Act have been allowed in a total of 361,000 cases involving 
insurance of approximately 21% billion dollars. 

More than 200,000 World War II veterans have already been 
afforded hospital care in Veterans Administration facilities. 

At the time of Pearl Harbor, the Veterans Administration 
and the Federal Board of Hospitalization had under way a 
hospital-building program which by 1949, the estimated peak 
of needs for World War I veterans, would have provided a total 
of 100,000 beds for hospital and domiciliary care. Since Pearl 
Harbor the hospital-building program has been expedited. 

The Veterans Administration now has approximately 82,000 
hospital and 14,000 domiciliary beds. Thirteen thousand beds 
are now under construction, and funds are available for 
15,000 more. 

The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act authorizes appropria- 
tions to the extent of $500,000,000 for the construction of 
veterans’ hospitals and also the transfer to the Veterans 
Administration of suitable facilities of the Army and Navy 
after the end of the war, when surplus to their needs. The 
program of the Veterans Administration and the Federal Board 
of Hospitalization contemplates keeping abreast of developing 
needs through such transfers and additional construction. To 
this end a plan has just been approved for construction of 
29,000 additional beds. 
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Since World War I there have been more than 3,000,0% 
hospital admissions in ‘veterans’ facilities—and most of thep 
since 1925. Considering that the total number of veterans of 
World War I and all living veterans of prior wars did not 
exceed one-third the number of the veterans of World War J] 
it can readily be seen how important it is to provide hospital 
privilege. The subject is one which should receive the mos 
careful consideration frpm the point of view of the extent and 
quality of facilities to be provided and maintained. 

In the last analysis, if we can insure the proper economic 
conditions, we may be sure that the genius and initiative of 
Americans who met successfully all demands of the greates 
war in history, both on the fighting front and on the produ. 
tion front, will make certain the reintegration of veterans into 
an expanding civilian econdmy. Anything less would not meet 
the country’s obligations to its veterans. 


17. Public Works and National Resources 


During the war years we have expended our resources—both 
human and natural—without stint. We have thrown into the 
battle for freedom everything we had. 

Thousands of our finest young men—our best human re 
sources—have given their lives. Additional thousands haye been 
injured so that they may not be able to realize their full 
promise. The education of millions of young men and young 
women has been disrupted. At best, the Nation will be de. 
prived of the full benefit of their services as scientists, doctors, 
technicians, lawyers. and educators for 3 to 5 years, or even 
longer, while they complete the preparation which the neces- 
sities of war interrupted. 

The depletion of our natural resources is even more startling, 
We have torn from the earth copper. petroleum, iron ore, 
tungsten, and every other mineral required to fight a war, with- 
out regard to our future supplies. We have taken what we 
needed. We were not able to, and we did not, take account 
of tomorrow. 

At the same time, our splendid prewar program to build up 
our national resources was sharply halted. The diligent and 
constant search for additional deposits of minerals was almost 
abandoned in favor of a frantic effort to discover and make 
possible the production of the materials of war. 

The long-range programs to conserve the precious inches of top- 
soil which, in many parts of the country, lie between plenty and 
poverty were necessarily interrupted. We had neither the man- 
power nor the materials to spare for projects to prevent the ray- 
ages of floods which constantly despoil our land. We had neither 
the men nor the facilities to continue a large-scale program of 
reclaiming land and of bringing new land into cultivation. 

With a few exceptions. we were forced to suspend the pre 
gram to which this Nation is committed of harnessing the waters 
of our great rivers so that they may become vehicles of com- 
merce, beneficent producers of cheap electric power, and serv- 
ants of the Nation instead of instruments of destruction. 

In brief, although during this war this Nation has reached 
the apex of its power—a peak of greatness and might whieh 
the world had never seen—our national capital account has 
greatly suffered. We must proceed with all possible diligence 
not merely to restore these depleted resources to their prewar 
standards but to make them greater and richer than ever before. 

We must make a diligent effort to discover new deposits 
of the precious and indispensable minerals upon which out 
national life is founded. 

We must develop for the use of industry new technologies 8 
that the vast deposits of low-grade ores that have not hereto 
fore been considered usable may be put to work for the good 
of all of us. 

We should build and improve our roads—the arteries of 
commerce; we must harness our streams for the general wet 
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fare; we must rebuild and reclaim our land; we must protect 
and restore our forests. 

This is not only to provide men and women with work, 
jt is to assure to the Nation the very basis of its life. It is to 
play the part of a good businessman who insists carefully on 
maintaining and rebuilding his plant and machinery. 

We know that by the investment of Federal funds we can, 
within the limits of our own Nation, provide for our citizens 
new frontiers—new territories for the development of industry, 
agriculture, and commerce. 

We have before us the example of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, which has inspired regional resource development 
throughout the entire world. 

We know that we have programs, carefully considered and 
extensively debated, for regional development of the Columbia 
River in the great Northwest, the Missouri River, the Central 
Valley of California, and the Arkansas River. 

In the Columbia Valley the first major step has been com- 
pleted for the reclamation of barren land and the production 
of enormous quantities of power. The waters of the Missouri 
and the Arkansas and the rivers of California can be put to 
work to serve the national interest in a similar fashion. 

If these rivers remain scourges of our Nation, it is only 
because we do not have the prudence to harness them for the 
benefit of our people. If there are among us for any period of 
time farmers who do not farm because there is no suitable 
land available to them; workers who do not work because there 
is no labor for their hands, we have only ourselves to blame 
so long as we fail to make available to them the opportunities 
before our very eyes. 

I hope that the Congress will proceed as rapidly as possible 
to authorize regional development of the natural resources of 
our great river valleys. 

It should be unnecessary to say that the conservation and 
development of the national plant must proceed according to 
an intelligent and coordinated design. The watersheds of this 
Nation are not utterly independent. one of the other; our 
ireplaceable wealth of minerals, land, and timber is not com- 
posed of segments which can effectively be dealt with sep- 
arately. Any program of public works must have as its unifying 
purpose the greatest possible contribution to the wealth of the 
Nation and to the wealth-producing capability of the Nation. 

It is necessary that we proceed as speedily as possible to set 
up machinery to make an inventory of our national wealth and 
our basic resources, and to test the suitability of plans and 
proposals for public works in light of this purpose. An agency 
of this sort could provide us with consistent direction toward 
the goal of rehabilitation, and improvement of our basic 
national resources. 

Shortages of materials and manpower made it necessary in 
the interests of the war effort to suspend many public works 
which might otherwise have been undertaken. Now that ma- 
terials and manpower will become more plentiful, we should 
be prepared to undertake a program of useful public works, 
not only to improve the physical plant of the United States 
but to provide employment to great masses of our citizens 
when private industry cannot do so. Only such public works 
should now be undertaken, however, as will not compete with 
the use of materials and manpower by private industry. Plans 
for other public works should be perfected and put in reserve. 

In this connection I have several recommendations: 

(1) During the war the construction of Federal public works 
has been restricted to those necessary for national defense and 
the prosecution of the war. Projects which normally would have 
been constructed were deferred, and a large backlog of needed 
construction has accumulated. Plans for some of these projects 
—specifically those relating to reclamation, rivers and harbors, 
flood control, and the conservation of our natural resources— 
are now ready, and their construction can go forward when 
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funds are provided and materials and manpower are available 
without competing with private industry. Plans for other 
Federal projects are being prepared through the use of funds 
wisely appropriated by the Congress for advance preparation. 
Additional funds are needed for this purpose, and I urge that 
the Congress provide them. 

(2) I recommend that the Congress enact legislation author- 
izing additional construction of certain Federal buildings. A 
portion of this program has already been authorized but has 
been held up by reason of cost limits imposed upon the build- 
ings which cannot now be met because of increased needs 
and costs. 

(3) I recommend that the Congress release the funds for 
the highway program authorized under the Federal Aid High- 
way Act of 1944 (Public Law 521, 78th Cong.). Under this 
act $500,000,000 has been authorized for the first year and 
$500,000,000 for each of the two succeeding years, making a 
total authorization of 14% billion. With the States’ share of 
the cost included, this would provide a total highway con- 
struction program of $3,000,000,000 for a 3-year period. 

(4) I recommend that the Congress appropriate $25,000,000 
to continue the construction of the Inter-American Highway 
through the Central American Republics to the Canal Zone. 

(5) I recommend that the Congress enact legislation to 
provide the necessary airports and airport facilities to serve 
the great needs of an expanded postwar air transportation and 
commerce. A well-planned airport program would improve 
transportation, amplify the usefulness of the airplane, and 
contribute to a healthy aircraft manufacturing industry. 

The Congress now has before it a survey of the present and 
future needs for airports in the United States prepared by the 
Secretary of Commerce. The report indicates the necessity for 
approximately 3,000 new airports and for improvements to 
more than half of the existing 3,000 airports. The report 
recommends that the program be spread over a period of 10 
years and that the cost be shared equally between Federal and 
non-Federal governmental agencies. I recommend passage of 
appropriate legislation to implement this program. 

(6) States and local governments should be encouraged to 
construct useful public works of the types that must necessarily 
supplement and go along with the private construction of 
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“|. . it will not be possible for our Allies to pay us dollars 
for the overwhelming portion of the Lend-Lease obligations 
. . . But this does not mean that all Lend-Lease obligations 
are to be canceled.” 
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homes and industrial facilities. If private construction is to 
move forward at a rapid rate, it is vitally important that local 
governments promptly proceed with the construction of such 
facilites as streets, sewers, water supply, hospitals, airports, 
schools, and other necessary public facilities. Such projects 
should be undertaken at this time where they supplement and 
encourage private construction, not where they compete with 
it for manpower and materials. 

The Congress has already authorized under title V of the 
War Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 1944 appropriations 
for advances of Federal funds to State and local governments 
to assist them in the preparation of detailed drawings and 
specifications for their public works. The appropriation thus 
far made is entirely inadequate and I shall request additional 
funds in order to speed up this important activity during the 
reconversion period. 

The majority of State and local governments are awaiting 
a decision concerning Federal assistance. In order to get needed 
public facilities started promptly which do not compete with 
private construction. I recommend that the Congress give early 
consideration to grants for such public works under conditions 
that will insure that each level of government, Federal, State, 
and. local, shall make its appropriate contribution. 

(7) The Congress has also been giving consideration to leg- 
islation with respect to the construction of hospitals and health 
centers throughout the country. During the war the Government, 
through the Federal Works Agency and the Public Health 
Service, has assisted State and local governments and non- 
profit organizations in the construction of such facilities. The 
beneficial results of this program are well known. The Federal 
Government must continue to recognize its obligation to main- 
tain and improve the health of the Nation by providing 
Federal grants where necessary for the construction of hospital 
and health centers. 

Programs of internal improvements of a public character— 
Federal, State, and local—must preserve competitive bidding, 
guarantee collective bargaining and good wages for labor, utilize 
the skills of our returned veterans to the fullest extent, and ef- 
fectively prevent discrimination because of race, creed, or color. 


18. Lend-Lease and Postwar Reconstruction 


With the arrival of VJ-day lend-lease aid has practically come 
to an end. It was always understood that it would come to 
an end at that time. Immediately after Japan accepted the 
terms of unconditional surrender, I instructed the Foreign 
Economic Administrator to advise promptly all governments 
that deliveries of supplies under Jend-lease would cease on 
VJ-day. 

I also directed the Administrator in advance of the actual 
termination of lend-lease deliveries on VJ-day to enter into 
immediate negotiations with the receiving governments for the 
purchase of all goods in the pipe line or in storage. These 
negotiations are proceeding satisfactorily. 

In due time we must consider the settlement of the lend- 
lease. obligations which have been incurred during the course 
of the war. We must recognize that it will not be possible for 
our Allies to pay us dollars for the ‘overwhelming portion of 
the lend-lease obligations which they have incurred. But this 
does not mean that all lend-lease obligations are to be can- 
celed. We shall seek under the procedure prescribed in the 
Lend-Lease Act and in subsequent agreements with other 
governments to achieve settlements of our wartime lend-lease 
relations which will permit generally a sound world-wide 
economy and will contribute to international peace and our 
own national security. 

We must turn from economic cooperation in war to economic 
cooperation in peace. We have taken steps to carry out the 
Bretton Woods proposals for an international monetary fund 
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and an International Bank. We are preparing to extend the 
operations of the Export-Import Bank. Our objective is to 
enable the peace-loving nations of the world to become self. 
supporting in a world of expanding freedom and rising stand- 
ards of living. 

Further legislation is also necessary. If we are to avoid the 
maintenance of governmental monopoly of international credit, 
the Johnson Act must be repealed. Private loans on a sane 
basis are an essential adjunct to the operations of the Export- 
Import and International Bank operations. 

I am directing the executive agencies to give full weight to 
foreign requirements in determining the need for maintaining 
domestic and export controls and_ priorities. 

We have already solemnly stated that we will do all that 
is reasonably possible to help war-torn countries to get back 
on their feet. I am sure that the Congress will wish the Gov- 
ernment to live up to that pledge. 

Further legislative action is needed in connection with the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. | 
recommend that the Congress fulfill the commitment already 
made by appropriating the remaining $550,000,000 granted by 
the Congress for United States participation. 

The Council Meeting of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration has just been brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. At the meeting our delegate found the need 
for an additional contribution from all participating countries, 
to enable the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration to complete its work in Europe and Asia. On his 
motion, the Council voted to recommend to member countries 
a further contribution. Our own share will amount to approxi- 
maiely $1,350,000.000. I am confident that you will find this 
request for an additional authorization and appropriation fully 
justified, and I ask for prompt examination and consideration 
of the request. 

In meeting the needs of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, surplus military and _lend-lease 
goods will be used to the fullest possible extent. 

Finally, I foresee the need for additional interim lending 
power to insure a rapid and successful transition to peacetime 
world trade. Appropriate recommendations will be made to the 
Congress on this matter when we have completed the explora- 
tory conversations already begun with our associates. We wish 
to maintain the flow of supplies without interruption. Accord- 
ingly, I have directed the executive agencies to complete their 
conversations and studies at the earliest possible moment. I 
ask the Congress for speedy consideration of the recommenda- 
tions when they are made. 


19. Congressional Salaries 


Now that restrictions on voluntary salary increases have 
been removed, I hope that the Congress will take action soon 
on the salaries of its Members. 

My experience as a Member of the Senate has given me a 
very keen appreciation of the quantity and quality of the 
work of the Members of the Congress. They are called upon 
to carry great responsibility and make important decisions 
in a multitude of matters involving the welfare of the Nation 
and of the world. Their tasks continue day in and day out. 
They have increased in number and in importance year by yeat. 

There is no doubt in the mind of any thinking American that 
Members of the Congress are grossly underpaid and have been 
for many years. I think that they are entitled—and have already 
so expressed myself—to a salary anywhere from fifteen to 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year. I recommend that the 
Congress enact legislation providing that the salaries of its 
Members be increased to twenty thousand dollars per yeat. 

At the same time I recommend the repeal of the provisions 
now applicable to the House of Representatives for an addi- 
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tional expense allowance. There should be a straight, out-and-out 
salary increase for all Members. We should make service in the 
Congress of the United States available without hardship to 
ordinary citizens who have to look to the salary for their sole 
support. I also recommend that an adequate retirement system 
should be provided for the Members of the Congress who have 
served for a long period of years. 

This should be the first step in creating a decent salary 
scale for all Federal Government employees—executive, leg- 
islative, and judicial. 

The most important impediment to obtaining efficient ad- 
ministrative officials in the Federal Government has been the 
pitiful wage scale. During the war many able and experienced 
men were obtained for Federal service on purely patriotic 
grounds. Some of these men who are unable to continue at 
the present salary scales would be willing to remain at 
adequate salaries. 

In most of the various classifications of Federal employees, 
the wage scales, with few exceptions, are obsolete and inade- 
quate. This is particularly true of the Federal judiciary. 

I sincerely hope that the Congress will take early steps to 
provide decent wage scales for its Members and for the execu- 
tive and judicial branches of the Government. 


20. Sale of Ships 


Prompt resumption of the normal operation of our merchant 
marine to expedite the reestablishment of our foreign trade is 
a major part of general reconversion from a wartime to a 
peacetime economy. The Maritime Commission has already 
received numerous inquiries and applications from potential 
purchasers of ships at home and abroad for private ownership 
and operation. 

It is recommended that suitable legislation to permit such 
sales be expedited so that the uncertainty about the disposal 
of our large surplus tonnage may be removed. In this way, 
American shipping companies may undertake commercial 
operation as rapidly as ships can be released from Government 





control, and the foreign market can also be used for selling 
those vessels which are in excess of the needs of our postwar 
American merchant marine and national defense. 


21. Stock Piling of Strategic Material 


One of the costliest lessons of our unpreparedness for this 
war was the great danger involved in depending upon foreign 
sources for supplies of raw materials necessary in times of 
national emergency. The United States should never again 
permit itself to be placed in a position where its defense may 
be jeopardized by the fact that it has been cut off from the 
source of strategic raw materials. 

I recommend that the Congress enact legislation to bring 
about the acquisition and retention of stock piles of materials 
in which we are naturally deficient but which are necessary 
to supply the needs of the Nation for its defense. 


* * * * * * * 


I shall shortly communicate with the Congress recommending 
a national health program to provide adequate medical care 
for all Americans and to protect them from financial Joss and 
hardships resulting from illness and accident. I shall also 
communicate with the Congress with respect to expanding our 
social-security system, and improving our program of educa- 
tion for our citizens. 

In this hour of victory over our enemies abroad, let us now 
resolve to use all our efforts and energies to build a better life 
here at home and a better world for generations to come. 

The Congress has played its full part in shaping the domestic 
and foreign policies which have won this victory and started 
us on the road to lasting peace. 

The Congress, I know, will continue to play its patriotic 
part in the difficult years ahead. We face the future together 
with confidence—that the job, the full job, can and will be done. 

Tue Wuite Hovss, Harry S. Truran 
September 6, 1945. 


“‘We face the future together with confidence—that the job, the full job, can and will be done.” 
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—Harris & Ewing 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


U.S. Traders in Japan Soon... John L. Sullivan 
To Cabinet? . . . Free Rein for Peacemaker Byrnes 


John L. Sullivan, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy and former Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, is No. 1 on the 
list of those being considered as suc- 
cessor to James Forrestal as Secre- 
tary of the Navy when Mr. Forrestal 
steps down, as he is expected to do 
after the first of the year. 


rae. re 


Judge Sherman Minton, former Sen- 
ator from Indiana, and Louis Johnson, 
former Assistant Secretary of War, 
still are among those in the running 
for choice as Secretary of War when 
Henry L. Stimson retires. 


K KOR 


Lieut. Gen. Lucius Clay will become 
U. S. representative on the Allied Con- 
trol Commission that runs Germany, 
taking the place of General of the 
Army Dwight Eisenhower, when Gen- 
eral Eisenhower returns to Washing- 
ton to become Army Chief of Staff on 
retirement of General of the Army 
George C. Marshall. ? 


i oak 


James Byrnes, Secretary of State, will 
operate with a free hand in working 
out the peace settlements now to be 
undertaken in Europe. President Tru- 
man is to find himself more and more 
deeply involved in domestic problems: 


coke oO 


Will Clayton, Assistant Secretary of 
State, is to have almost as free a hand 
in economic settlements growing out 
of the war as Mr. Byrnes has in the 
political settlements. Mr. Clayton’s 
viewpoint is very strongly on the side 
of freer world trade and away from 
tariffs and controls. 


© Kok 


U.S. influence in the peace settle- 
ments now to be worked out for Eu- 
rope wil, be on the side of returning 
to Italy some of the colonies that be- 
longed to her before her attack on 
Ethiopia. Both this country and Great 
Britain are lining up in favor of re- 
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storing Italy to a position of some 
strength in the Mediterranean area. 


hte ok 


General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur will have undivided authority 
in running Japan during the period of 
occupation, which is expected to last 
from two to three years. 


zk ok 


American traders are not to be far 
behind the troops moving into Japan. 
These businessmen will be in search 
of deals involving the purchase of silk 
and the sale to Japan of cotton and 
some other raw materials. U.S.-jJap- 
anese trade always was complemen- 
tary in large degree, rather than essen- 
tially competitive. 


x k * 


This country finds itself in the posi- 
tion of treating the Japanese, who at- 
tacked the United States ~ith far 
more consideration and leniency than 
it is treating the Germans. Japan is 
‘to recover from the war much more 
rapidly than Germany and is to have 
an early opportunity to resume trade. 


x k * 


The lack of hurry that characterizes 
Russia’s quest for loans from U.S. to 
finance large-scale purchases of indus- 
trial equipment here is attributed in 
part to the fact that the Russians will 
be busy for some time digesting the 
equipment of all kinds that has been 
taken to Russia frum all of Europe 
east of the Elbe River in Germany. 
zs x *k * 

One more “secret agreement,” where 
there were to be no more secret agree- 
ments, has come to light with Russian 
occupation of the Kurile Islands, 
which screen the Siberian coast of 
Russia and reach up to the American- 
held Aleutian Islands. It now is made 
known that Generalissimo Stalin at 
Yalta expressed Iussian intent to oc- 
cupy those islands permanently, and 
U.S. at the time raised no objections. 


Lords Keynes and Halifax are being 
forced by circumstance to seek a 
rather large dollar loan from the 
United States to help put Britain back 
on her feet, but British policy after 
that will be aimed at buying as 
little as possible from this country in 
order to try to get out of debt more 
quickly. 


xk k * 


Mr. Truman crossed up the State De- 
partment somewhat by his suggestion 
that Lend-Lease debt would largely 
be canceled. The State Department 
has intended to use executive power 
to write off Lend-Lease, debt as a 
major trading point in the conferences 
now starting to shape the conditions 
and rules for postwar world trade. 


x *k * 


Chester Bowles, OPA Administrator, 
continues to have solid White House 
backing in his stand for firm control 
over prices during the reconversion 
period. Mr. Bowles will go on guiding 
OPA through its remaining months of 
life, a life that is expected to end auto- 
matically next June 30. 


xk *& 


W. Stuart Symington, Surplus Prop- 
erty Administrator, changed his view- 
point on the need for radical revision 
of the Surplus Property Act as it re- 
lates to conditions of sale, when Presi- 
dent Truman let it be known that he 
thought the present requirements 
should be given more trial before 
change. Congress has given preference 
in surplus property sales to govern- 
ments, to veterans, to farmers and to 
small businessmen. 


x *k * 


Air Force officers are confident that 
they will gain their objective of a 
single Department of National De- 
fense—with air on a parity with Army 
and Navy—when postwar costs of the 
military establishment lead to pres- 
sure for cutting down expenses by 
consolidating agencies. 
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Back in the golden days before the war this great Kentucky whiskey, 
Ancient Age, was laid away to age and ripen through the years. 
It has remained at peace in charred oak barrels, gathering goodness and flavor, 
and comes to you, today, Kentucky straight bourbon at its glorious best. 
Like so many good things today, Ancient Age isn't always available 
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Schenley Distilleries, Inc., Louisville, Ky. This whiskey is five years old, 86 proof. 





One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many activities, 


Utd, tld. geal, Compa 6 


Surely it’s a comfort to all of us to know 
that there is available such a wonderful 
drug as penicillin—one of the medical 
profession’s most efficient weapons 
against many serious and persistent in- 
fections of the human body. It’s a still 
greater comfort to both patients and 
doctors to know that research is end- 
lessly seeking new ways to make this 
drug increasingly effective. 

For example, as the result of its con- 
tinuing research and long past experi- 
ence, Lederle Laboratories, Inc., a unit 
of Cyanamid, has succeeded in produc- 
ing an improved form of penicillin 
known as penicillin X, which it is be- 
lieved will prove more effective against 
pneumonia, gonorrhea, meningitis and 
other infections, including those caused 
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by streptococci. Moreover, it does not 
have to be administered as frequently 
as the earlier penicillin G, its effect 
being prolonged, since it tends to 
remain in the blood stream. Here is 
an important forward step in 

the evolution of this compara- 
tively new drug through Lederle 
research. 

Scientists at Lederle have also 
developed a brand of penicillin— 
LEDERCILLIN*—to beadministered 
orally in convenient capsules and 
tablets, whereas formerly it could 
be given only by injection. This, 
too, opens the way to broader 


_and more effective use of this re- 


markable drug in treating dan- 
gerous infections. *Trade-Mark 
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These developments are typical 7 
results of the strategically planned 
research that has made thjs unit of 
American Cyanamid Company an out- 
standing leader in its specialized field. 
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